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The history of the automobile 
from 1898 to $1395 


Louis Renault was 21 when he built his first car. That 
was in 1898. He built it all by hand and it took him 3 
months to do it. Today we can turn out a new car every 
14 seconds in our modern factory in Flins, France (pro- 
nounced “Flan ” as in "France"). It's automated beyond 
belief; 400 spot-welds at a crack, that kind of a thing. 

So what does all this automation mean to you? 
Money. What costs us less to build costs you less to 
buy. A '62 Dauphine, for instance, has a p.o.e. start- 
ing price of $1395. (The car in the picture below 
is a little more because it's a Oauphine Deluxe. 


with all-vinyl interiors, foam-padded bucket seats, the 
works.) Buy a Dauphine and you get a car that gives you 
up to 40 mpg. It's got 4 doors, extraordinary in a car 
this size; a strong, unitized body, dip-painted so rust 
can't get at it: pert. fun*to look-at-and-more-fun-to-be-in 
Paris style. And whether you buy a Dauphine. Dauphine 
Deluxe. Dauphine Qordini. or even our luxurious 
Caravelle, you're protected by a 12-month or 12,000 
mile warranty. Never in our 64 years of building 
great cars have we put more value into a Renault. See 
for yourself. See your Renault dealer, first chance. 
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New Wilson Staff ball leaps off the tee 
40%^faster Ijfiqp the speed of the club 



Photo made with each micro-llash at one-millionth (1/1 .000,000) sec. 
by Edgerton. Germeshausen i. Grier, Inc., Boston. 


Hit the 
long ball! 

This remarkable new Wilson Staff ball 
unlocks all the power in your golf swing 


Every golfer strives 
for distance and ac- 
curacy in his game. 
And here are the 
four inner secrets 
that give the new 
Wilson Staff ball the 
life and power to 
leap off the tee 40fo 
faster than you can 
swing a club. 

1. The perfect center is liquid X2F 

Wilson's exclusive X2F liquid core is sealed within a 
thin rubber wall, then frozen prior to the winding op- 
eration to stay perfectly round, perfectly centered. 



2. A ton of pressure is compressed inside 
Fine natural rubber thread, stretched ten times orig- 
inal length, is wound around the core to build 2,0(X) 
lbs. pressure per sq. inch. This reactive compression 
is the distance secret of the new Wilson Staff ball. 


3. Thin “distance cover” Is tough balata 
Genuine balata cover is heat-sealed deep into the 
inner threads. Thin for distance, yet tough enough 
to take the shock of your boldest iron shots. 

4. New polyurethane finish stays white for life 

This new white material makes old-fashioned "paint" 
obsolete. Can t turn yellow—ever. Can’t chip off be- 
cause it flexes inseparably with the cover itself. 



Sam Snead says: "You've got to be long oil 
the tee to win the big money. That's why I 
play nothing but the Wilson Staff ball in every 
round." Sam Snead is a member of the 
Wilson Golf Advisory Staff. 


The Wilson Staff ball is available 
only through golf professional shops. 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 

Wilson Sportir^g Goods Co., Chicago 
lA luOtxtiarr of Wilf»n i Co.. Inc ) 


His 

first name 



The above is a Milwaukee engraver’s version of the way Joseph Schlitz 
signed his name. 

Jos. Schlitz did not actually found the Jos. Schlitz Brewing Company. 
He married the widow of the man who did. But before he drowned in 
the Irish Sea, his name had been put on a beer so good that it has endured 
and prospered for 113 years. 

All this time the same family that founded the company has directed 
the patient, prideful brewing of Schlitz beer. 

And the beer has become such a familiar friend that no one thinks of 
the name as odd at all any more. 


O Jof. Sdiiitx Brewing Co., Milwouhee, Wis., Brooklyn, N. Y.. lot Angeles, CaU Kansas City, Mo., Tompo, Flo. 
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Next week 

PUTTING is the golfers* neme- 
sis, especialls the pros'. Piiutng 
is an evil that causes pain, pan- 
ic and anguish. Writer Dan Jen- 
kins gels the pros to lie on (he 
couch and tell their (roubles. 


THE U.S.-BUSStAN meet 
is previewed hy lex Muulc. 
He picks the winners of each 
cveni and forecasts (he icum 
scores. Wc should win. but 
the Russians are closing fust. 

A MAN-KILLER of a cycling 
race, the annual Tourde France 
covers 2,600 miles of toriurous 
pedaling over plains and moun- 
tains in 21 days. Heie it is in 
a magnificcni color portfolio. 


PKRHISSION IS STBKTLY rROHIHITKP 
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Three telephones in one 


The new improved 

Bell System Speakerphone 


A hands-free telephone, a conferenee telephone, a regular telephone 
— that’s the neiv improved Sjx'akerphone. 

Hands-Free . . . With a Sjwakerphone you can take note-s, refer 
to re<'cfrds*, get up and HwJk around your desk without interrupting 
the conversation. 



Conferenc'e . . . By using a S|)eakerphone for conferences, you 
can make group decisions on the sjmt, avoid misunderstandings, 
eliminate the cham'e of someone missing a vital poi/it. Kveryone 
involved can talk. Everyone can hear the conversation at both 
ends of the line. 

Regular . . . When calls are confidential, just pick up the handset 
and use as a regular telephone. 

Whether a Sjwakerphone is used by you only — or by groups — 
reception over the adjustable-volume loudsiHjaker is as clear as on 
calls over conventional telephones. 

For information on how a Si>oakerphone can add new dimensions 
of ease and efficiency to your dail.v telephoning, just call your Bell 
Telephone Business Office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 



SCORECARD 


BIG FIGHT. BIG DEAL 

The erasure of TclcPrompTcr from whal 
promises to be the most lucrative prize- 
tight in history — the heavyweight cham- 
pionship match between Floyd Patter- 
son and Sonny Liston scheduled for 
September 25 in Chicago — is a blow to 
TPT President Irving B. Kahn but not 
to the other participants. Fighters, man- 
agers and promoters now have a shot at 
a deal that protects against instant taxa- 
tion and provides what every tighter 
needs -assurance of income after retire- 
ment. The winning bid was made by a 
new lirm called GrafT. Reiner & Smith, 
consisting of: 

Sheldon GrafT. 38. Beverly Hills finan- 
cier. formerly a top representative of the 
Hquitable Life Assurance Stx:iety. for 
which he wrote policies totaling millions 
of dollars. 

David J. Reiner. 39, closed-circuit 
executive and engineer, who was pre- 
viously atliliaied with TelePrompTer in 
fight presentations. 

Martin W. Smith. 41 . advertising con- 
sultant who worked with Reiner in the 
closed-circuit field. 

Reiner and Smith approached Daniel 
A. SchilTcr, 43. Graffs attorney, for ad- 
vice on bidding for the ancillary rights 
to the fight. SchilTcr immediately sug- 
gested GralT. ’’an enthusiastic sports 
fan." as the financial angel. A deal was 
made that GratT would handle finances, 
Reiner the technical asFwcis and Smith 
the promotion. 

Their very attractive bid was a S2 mil- 
lion guarantee or 85',f, of the gross from 
all ancillary rights — theater TV. radio, 
kinescope and movies— whichever was 
greater. They offered to pay S300.000 
down and the balance of SI. 7 million 
over the next 17 years. In the event of 
returns above the S2 million guarantee 
they would continue to pay SIOO.OOO a 
year starting in 1980. when the S2 mil- 
lion guarantee would run out. 

The delayed payoff is. of course, a de- 
vice to provide tax benefits and a form 
of old age insurance to those involved, 
Smith believes that the receipts will in 
fact exceed S4 million. 


After the Patterson-Liston fight the 
new enterprise plans to engage in other 
closed circuit TV projects with emphasis 
on industrial use of their system. 

BOX-OFFICE BEAU GESTE 

Once upon a lime a ballplayer's name 
day was an occasion on which fans show- 
ered gifts and cash upon a hometown 
athlete who pleased them. Bascbitll front 
offices then captured the idea and turned 
it into a promotional gimmick, conning 
businessmen into contributing largess in 
return for plugs. The sole prerequisite for 
the stunt is a local hero, but a team that 
is almost 30 games out of first place has 
no hero. Come August 1 7. in the ultimate 
of name-day absurdities, the New York 
Mels will therefore honor Stan Musial of 
the Cardinals, 

If you can't beat 'em, join ‘cm. Who's 
next— Willie Mays'.’ 

FINAGLE AT LE MANS 

Domination of the Lc Mans 24-hour race 
by Italian F'erraris continued last week 
for the third consecutive year. A Ferrari 
driven by Phil Hill and Oliver Ciende- 
bien won again and three other Ferraris 
were in the top five. The frantic rule- 
changing of the Le Mans authorities, pre- 
sumably to encourage development of a 
car that can beat the Ferrari, was once 
again footless. 

The authorities, indeed, seem much too 
capriciousin their rule-changingand their 
interpretations of their rules. Over the 
years, they have made a bouillabaisse of 
the rules, so complex that only they seem 
to know what is in the pot. Thus. Colin 
Chapman, the dashing young Briton 
who builds Lotus cars, had entered two 
new Elites in the grand touringclassitica- 
tion and two new stripped-for-uclion 
racers in the so-called experimental cat- 
egory. The Elites did all right, placing 
one-two on what is called the index of 
thermal efficiency-- a handicap rating 
taking into account weight, distance run 
and fuel consumption. But the experi- 
mental Lotuses, though all their specifi- 
cations had been submitted for approv- 
al last February, were not permitted to 


compete. They were first rejected be- 
cause front and rear wheels were not 
interchangeable. By flying to his fac- 
tory and back. Chapman rectified the 
matter, but the Lotuses still were rejected 
because officials continued to insist that 
the cars were unsafe. 

"The Le .Mans authorities are so un- 
predictable." Chapman said, "that the 
race isn't worth the time and trouble."’ 

That had nothing to do with the fina- 
gling to fight the Ferrari, of course, 
but one of this year’s rules changes did. 
Maximum engine displacement was in- 
creased from three liters to four. Four- 
liter racers from Italy's once power- 
ful Maserali factory and Aston Martin 
of Britain duly appeared, The trouble* 
WU.S that Ferrari had a nifty four-liter 
engine, too. Ii was this 1 2-cylindcr num- 
ber. fitted in an experimental open 
chassis, that powered last week's Lc 
Mans winner. 

OF PARASANGS AND FURLONGS 

More than 23 centuries ago a Greek 
writer named Xenophon - the one whose 
.■inahaxi.s made Greek so eternally dull 
to so many young students of the lan- 
guage — penned the first handy-dandy 
guide for beginning horsemen. The Art 
of Honcmanship (published by 3. A. 
Allen. London), far more fascinating 
than the relentle.ss record of parasangs 
marched in the Anubusis, has been trans- 
lated many times, hut perhaps never so 


well as in its most recent reworking by 
Harvard's M. H. Morgan. 

Xenophon's ancient observations and 
admonitions have u timeless ring. 

One of his basic verities: 

"Never deal with him (the horse 1 when 
you are in a fit of passion. A fit of pas- 
sion is a thing that has no foresight in 
it, and so we often have to rue the day 
when wc gave way to it." 

Xenophon also offers pointers on how 
to avoid being cheated when buying a 
horse, how to handle him without being 
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hurt and hovs to groom and condition 
him. 

"To conclude." Xenophon asks, "if a 
man buys his horses skill'ully, feeds them 
so that they can bear fatigue, and han- 
dles them properly in training them for 
war. in exercising them for the parade 
and in actual service in the field, what 
is there to prevent him from making his 
horses more valuable than when he ac- 
quired them, and hence from owning 
horses that are famous and from becom- 
ing famous himself in the art of horse- 
manship? Nothing except the interposi- 
tion of some divinity." 

Living proof of Xenophon's adage is 
Sunny Jim Fit/simmons, the renowned 
Thoroughbred trainer, whose life is the 
subject of a book by Jimmy Breslin out 
this week (Sunny Jim. Douhleday), In 
it Mr. Fit.' says of horse racing: "You're 
always lookin' ahead. Don't have time 
for anything that happened yesterday. 
That's gone. hat's ahead is what's im- 
portant, Makes livin' nice." 

The nice life of the horse trainer ap- 
pears to have been good for Mr. Fit/, 
who is aged XX, and for Xenophon, who 
lived to be almost XU. 

ART OF TAXING WITH AN ANGLE 

I he W isconsin legislature passed a , 
selective sales tax last year and included 
sporting goods in its list of items to be 
taxed. Then someone in the tax depart- 
ment decided that angleworms, sold by 
small boys throughout the slate at 10^ a 
do/cn. and night crawlers, going at 25j* 
a dozen, were sporting goods. The boys, 
it was ruled, would have to pay S2 for a 
peddler's liccn.se. keep monthly record.s. 
make monthly payments to the state and 
file annual reports cither on a calcndar- 
or liscal-ycar basis. 

Statewide reaction among fishermen, 
.small boys and parents might be com- 
pared to the Boston lea I’arty. After a 
few days of agonizing reappraisal. .Slate 
Tax Commissioner John Gronouski 
called the whole thing o(T. fhe ruling, 
he hall'-cxplaincd. had been made by a 
trainee. 

"The worms are not taxable. " he said, 
"It's a lot of nonsense." 

Agreed. And the boys have gained 
some notion of what they will have to 
go through when they grow up to be 
adult businessmen. 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• Owners of Jamin. France's great trot- 
ter. have turned down 550,000 for his 
first foal, a colt named Samos. To avoid 
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George Tames of the New York Times received the 1962 Grand 
Award and First Prize of the White House News Photographers 
Association for his Nikon photo loneliest Job In The World. 


Nikon tncorpordicd 111 Fifih Avc., Now Yoik 3 Subsidiary of Ehronrcich Phoio-Opticjf Industries, Irsc 

In Cjntrfj Anglophnlo, Ud 






Only tile first 
light Scotch 
can wear the 


GREEN 

C-FDlpE 


Andrew Usher Weiidcd the first 
light Scoi(^ in 1853. 

His mast<»’>’ of the blending art 
gave to Scinch a unique 

lightnes.'i and smoothness. So 
greatly prited wasljis whisky that 
other distillers tolk>ucd Ushers 
methods. 


But only tbs first light Scotch can 
wear the OfesD&rllk— the original 
Usher's, distilled afcid bottled in 
Scotland. i 


USHER’S 


THE JOS. GARNEAU CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
K.a PROOF 



SCORECARD ioniwvJ 

European competition, they will not sell 
Janiin progeny on the Continent but will 
sell to an American if the price is right. 

• Australian bookmakers have set 3-to- 
I odds against their sloop Grrtel win- 
ning the America's Cup race but with 
the e\pectation that odds will shorten 
to 3 to 2. 

• Behind the unique August 14 .Amcri- 
Ciin Football League draft, which will in- 
volve switching uniforms by 30 players, 
is an effort to placate television peo- 
ple. who complain of one-sided games. 
Strengthening of such weak sisters as 
Oakland and Denver is cspccied. 

• Basketball as an Olympic sport is un- 
der a two-pronged attack. Some foreign 
countries would like to see it out. be- 
cause of U.S. dominance, and certain 
AAU leaders would, too. chiefly because 
most American team members have en- 
joyed college athletic scholarships, an 
offense agiiinst pure amateurism, But so 
have most U.S. track and Held stars. 

THE NOHFISHING FtSHER 

Aside from chewing up ax handles for 
the salt that's on them and riddling the 
snouts of foolish dogs with their qui'ls. 
porcupines wreak annual damage of 
SI. 5 million in the forests of the Pacific 
Northwest. They have recently under- 
gone a population explosion because so 
many bobcats and cougars — who some- 
times will risk a porcupine meal— have 
been killed to reduce predations on 
sheep and cattle. So. with fewer enemies 
to bother them, the porcupines have 
been almost unhindered in their work of 
girdling the bark from trees, thereby 
killing the trees. 

Into this ominous situation now slith- 
ers the sleek, agile fisher, a nocturnal 
beast who looks very like a giant mink 
but is much less familiar to forest or 
nightclub. He is, in fact, one of the least 
known of the sylvan animals, Even his 
name is founded on ignorance of his 
habits. Trappers caught him in traps 
baited with lish and assunted that he 
fished. He docs not. He lives on small 
game animals and some fruits, but most 
of all he dearly loves a feast of fat por- 
cupine. He is, indeed, the only animal 
that consistently dines on porcupine. 
Therefore he may be just the fellow to 
take care of what lumbermen call ■‘the 
skulking pine-pig.” 

He is faster in the trcctops than any 
other North American mammal and he 
is so fond of the ircetops that he is clas- 


sified as arboreal. The ircetops just hap- 
pen to be where the porcupines do their 
worst. And the fisher is deft enough to 
kill a porcupine without getting himself 
a snootful of quills. He corners the por- 
cupine in a cul-dc-sac in the tree, then 
Dips him onto his back and slashes his 
unprotected throat and belly. He makes 
it look easy. 

If the fisher finds a porcupine on the 
ground, the porcupine will roll himself 
into a light, impregnable ball but the 
tishcr outdoes the porcupmc in patience 
and concentration. Sooner or later the 
porcupine unkinks himself, and the fish- 
er. lying alertly beside him. flips him 
over. 

Taking a cue from biologists who 
have reduced insect pests to tolerable 
populations by introducing other insects 
that prey on the pests, conservationists 
of the Northwest have been replacing 
the cougiir and bobcat with the fisher. 
It's an expensive business. British Co- 
lumbia trappers get SlOO per live fisher. 
Since January of last year 36 fishers have 
been set down by helicopter in the Ore- 
gon forests. No one knows yet how well 
they are doing but nothing much is ex- 
pected for a few years. The fisher breeds 
but once a year and the female carries 
her young for 50 weeks, then drops a 
small litter of two to four kits. F-ortu- 
natcly, the porcupine breeds at a pon- 
derous pace. loo. carrying her single in- 
fant through seven months of gestation. 

The entire project, therefore, must 
proceed in slow reproductive motion 
and any obvious evidence that depreda- 
tions have decreased is unlikely for a few 
more years. So far. the experiment is 
just that but. if it is successful, fishers 
w ill be planted from northern California 
to British Columbia. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Billy Goodman. Houston inficldcr. 
on the slow plane the Coll .45s took to 
Los Angeles: “That was the Bo Belinsky 
Bomber. It came in high at 5:30 in the 
morning." 

• l.cs Bolstad. University of Minneso- 
ta golf coach, on his return from the 
NCAA tournament: “Wc finished ninth 
in a field dominated by southern schools. 
It's about the same as a southern school 
coining up and trying to play us in 
hockey." 

• Di//y Dean, in the first inning of 

the 22-inning, seven-hour Detroit-New 
York marathon: “Yes. sir. fans, it looks 
like a long afternoon. One a them four- 
hour games." end 
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The Winners 

“Sure. Though you need luck to win the U.S. Open, 
luck alone won’t do. The distance hitters were out in 
force, but MacGregor’s DX Tourney ball out-dis- 
tanccd them all 90 percent of the lime. MacGregor 
made the DX Tourney to be consistent, too. Time 
after time on Par Five holes I was on the green in 
two and putting for eagles. Now you can see why 
I’ve used MacGregor equipment .since my early ama- 
teur days. You can depend on the golf equipment 
MacGregor makes. Their Tourney Woods and Irons 
have years of experience engineered into them. 
Whether you’re playing the professional tour or for 
weekend relaxation, use Tourney Woods and Irons— 
that distance demon, the DX Tourney ball and. . . 
go the way of the winners.” 




MacGregor Golf Equipment is another fine line of products from ^lUinAwick^ World Leader in Recreation 
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WHERE THE 

GIRLS ARE 


tkX times last week it seemed they were everywhere; on the courts at 
Wimbledon (all but the champ, who was dumped early); on the golf course 
at Myrtle Beach, working out a new pecking order; running and throwing 
in an international meet In Chicago. Results: happy times, some surprises 


/n other circumstances, like if she was a boy. the guffawing 
girl at right might have turned out to be a pretty fair short- 
stop. She began her athletic career at 10 as a member of a 
championship team in the Long Beach iCalif.) Recreation 
Park Softball League. But her parents thought baseball 
was unladylike, so Billie Jean Moffitt became a tennis play- 
er. Last week, at 18. she became for a brief moment THE 
tennis player: the unknown who in her first match knocked 
Australia's top-seeded Margaret Smith out of Wimbledon, 
it was the first opening-round upset of a top seed in the 
old tournament's history. Billie, who plays tennis with the 
comical tenacity of an office girl bucking for the boss's 
job. had an easy explanation: "When / was behind in the 
fourth set / thought, 'At least you've gone three sets. ' Then 
/ thought. 'That's stupid. You must win.' " And so she did. 

continued 
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THE GIRLS ..Mfinun/ 


IN SOUTH CAROLINA, AN UPSET IN THE RAIN 



The country's best women golfers kicked up their spikes on 
soggy turf at their own National Open in Myrtle Beach. 
Surprise winner was 23~year-o/d professional Murie Lind- 
strom. who twists ecstatically ( above) after chipping into 
the cup for a 64th-hole birdie and a lead she never gave up. 
Seattle's JoAnne Gunderson (right) was the best amateur. 
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continued 


THE GIRLS ..mlinurJ 


t 


The established stars of the troupe, 
veterans like Mickey Wright, Louise 
Suggs and Betsy Rawls, were looking 
( andfeeling)abit frazzled at the tour- 
nament's end. but some new ones 
glittered brightly in the wetness. Shir- 
ley Englehorn ( right), a peri, brisk 
2 / year-old brunette, overcame a first 
round 81 to finish sixth. Ruth Jes- 
sen ( below), putting with her pat- 
enfed straddle stance, tied for second 
despite a stiff neck and a sore back. 
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A PRETTY POLE 
LOSES IN CHICAGO 


Janina Bochucinska of Poland fol- 
lows her javelin as it arcs through 
the air. It fell to earth 146 feet S ' 2 
inches away, only good enough for 
third place in the two-day. U.S.- 
Poiand meet at the University of 
Chicago. Predictably, the American 
men beat the Poles ( A! Oerter broke 
the world discus record) and. Just as 
predictably, the Polish girls, aided by 
Janina's two points, topped the U.S. 
girls for the third time in a row. 




HALOS, HOPES AND BELINSKY, TOO 

Ranked as a second-division team in the American League before the season started, the upstart Los Angeles 
Angels have surprised everyone by ciinging close to the top of the standings by WILLIAM LEGGETT 



SECOND BASEMAN BILLY MORAN ENDURED SEVEN MEDIOCRE YEARS BEFORE BECOMING AN ALL>STAR WITH THE LOS ANGElES ANGELS 


A ll \se goUa do." Dean C hance of the 
Los Angeles Angels shouted to his 
teammates last \seek. "is beat Roger 
Mustard and Mickey Ntavonnaise and 
\vc can win this American League pen- 
nant." In the last month, as Roger Maris. 
Mickey Mantle and the New York Yan- 
kees hasc floundered and fumbled, the 
Angels of Los .Angeles have become a 
big noise in the big leagues, "There ain’t 
a soul who really believes in 'em." says 


[>]//> Dean, "but they got everybody 
all shuk up just the .same." 

w inning 27 of their 46 games since 
May 18 the Angels have played the best 
baseball in the American l.caguc and 
have clawed their way into a fi>iir-way 
pennant battle with the Yankees, the 
Minnesota Twins and the CTcvelund In- 
dians. "You’d have a real good chance 
to beat the .Angels.” says Cal (iriflith. 
president of the Twins, "if they would 


just stop swinging then darned bats." 

The Angels, not yet two years old. 
don't seem to want to stop sw inging their 
bats, using their good pitching and hold- 
ing on by their lingci nails. Organized in 
December of 1 960 as one of two clubs to 
evp.tnd the .American l.caguc to 10 tea ms. 
the Angels have suddenly become un- 
welcomed hoboes in the AL's high-rent 
distncl. In I9f>l they v^erc supposed to 
be incapable of winning 40 games. They 
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won 70. The players niaJo available lo 
them in the draft were supposed lo be 
rejects or retreads. Yet next week two 
.-\ngels will be in the starling lineup of 
llie .American l eague's .Ml-Star leant. 

The Angels have changed more than a 
litiie since December of 1^60. They are 
still owned by a singing cowboy. Ciene 
.Autry; .siill haic Wall Disney on their 
.Advisory Boardisiill play Alhie Pearson, 
a midget, in center held. But of ihe 28 
players they started w iih in 1961. only 10 
remain. Among the additions is some- 
thing called Bo Belinsky, an alicionado 
of girls and pool, who has given baseball 
some of its most exciting moments and 
loudest laughssince Ring Lardner's mar- 
velous rookie. Jack Keefe. But there is 
more to the .Angels than Belinsky. They 
also have a slugging outlielder named 
Leon Wagner, who is leading the Ameri- 
can League in home run.s (23 > and runs 
batted in (61). They have an excellent 
23-year-old catcher named Bob Rodgers 
and the best second baseman in baseball 
this season in Billy Moran. They also 
have halos superimposed on their caps. 

■■I've never seen a ball club like this in 
my life." .say.s Bill Rigney. the manager. 
"Lven riding in the bus with them is an 
adventure. The hitting has been a huge 
surprise and the bullpen has been so 
good at times it's almost shocking.” Per- 
haps the most shocking thing about the 
.Angels, however, has been Belinsky . 

■■I've read enough about Belinsky the 
character.” says Harl Batley. the tine 
catcher of the Minnesota Twins. "The 
story IS that Belinsky the pitcher is some- 
thing. He's won seven games, is third in 
the league in earned run average (2.79) 
and is tied for third in strikeouts. He's 
got four piichcs--a fine fast hall, a curve, 
a slider and a good screwball.” 

"Yeah. "says Bo Belinsky. "I got four 
good pitches. I'm not afraid of throwing 
any of them at any lime. When I (irst 
came to the Angels I said that I could 
help (hem. I figured that if I won 12 and 
lost eight or something it would help 
them out real big. I think I'm gonna win 
15 and that we got a good shot to win 
the pennant. A lot of people think Tm 
some kind of nui or something because 
of all the crazy ink 1 been getting. Sure, 
when I got out to California I went real 
Hollywood. There vsasn'l any reason 


for me notlo. I'm single and a big league 
ballplayer and there are a lot of girls in 
that town. I bought a Cadillac. [The 
Associated Press recenily described it as 
"lipstick colored."] Then I pitched a no- 
hitter and everybody went wild. I got in 
trouble for staying out late, The ball 
cluh lined me S250 but I got SIOS of it 
hack by hustling a guy in a pool hall 
in Kansas City. 

"Last week I went up lo Boston and 
the papers had a story on me. Something 
about IHf BRKiHI-LICiUlS HdV TOVtfcS 
TO nnsKiN, I looked Boston over pretty 
good. The only bright lights they ever 
had in Boston was the lantern in the 
Old North Church." 

Belinsky and Co. 

The impact that Belinsky and Co. has 
had on baseball was perhaps best re- 
(lected on the Lourih of July in Prospect. 
Ohio. Prospect has a population of 1 .067 
and is the home of Bob Rodgers, the 
•Angel catcher. A flviai. sponsored by the 
businessmen of Prospect, went through 
the city. On the Boat was a pitcher's 
mound, home plate and a screen behind 
the plate. Two Little Leaguers were wear- 
ing .Angel caps. According to a reporter. 
"The float made its way down Main 
Street from the schoolhousc and on to 
NS'alcr Street and to its destination at 
Prospect Community I’ark." There 
wasn't a word about Bob Rodgers or 
Los Angeles on the float. Lveryonem 
Prospect knows who the float was for. 
And everyone in baseball is beginning 
to know about Bob Rodgers, too. 

Luis Aparicio of the \V hilc Sox 
knows. Lour times he has tried to steal 
on Rodgers and three times he has been 
thrown out. The pitchers know loo: 
Rodgers is hitting a strong .285 and 
getting more comfortable at the plate 
every day. "I first came up near the end 
of last season. ■' Rodgers says, "All my 
life I'd been an American League fan 
and I used to make up my own dream 
teams. The first lime I got into a ball 
game Billy Pierce of the \N hite Sox was 
pitching. 1 couldn't move my arms or 
my legs when I saw him on the mound, 
1 could hear everything that everybody 
in the ball park was saying and finally 
1 swung with my eyes closed and hit the 
ball to the first baseman. I haven't hecn 


nervous or afraid since. But don't you 
ever let anybody tell you that you don't 
sweat it out the first time in the major 
leagues.' 

Billy Moran has been the happiest 
surprise of all for the .Angels. He is 
playing superb second base, has made 
only four errors all season and is hitting 
.}00. "Last year." says Moran, "inv 
wife and I decided that if we didn't do 
any good in 1961 that we'd quit baseball 
and try something else. I'd been playing 
for seven years and going to college since 
1952 trying to got a degree. Last June 
the Angels called me up and 1 did O.K. 
They were good lo me and so I stuck il 
out for one more year," I asi week Mo- 
ran was voted to the All-Star team. 

Much of the Angels' power has come 
from Leon Uagner. their 28-ycar-old 
outfielder who holds his bat almost the 
way a chilil would. "I hold my hands 
about an inch apart." says Wagner. "I 
always have and nobody is going to 
change me I ast year 1 used to have 
these crazy thoughts that someday there 
would be an All-Star outfield with Roger 
Maris and Mickey Mantle and Leon 
VSugner. It was a silly thought. I'd have 
to be the 'out' man. Bui the players 
voted for me and i got my wish Maris. 
Mantle and Mr. l-con Wagner, 

"Guess the reason [ been playing so 
good is that 1 don't lei the pitcher work 
me. Cm working him. Thi-s fellow for 
the While Sox. .loci Horlen. he fooled 
me several times one day on curves and 
then my last time up he gets two curves 
over for two strikes, I knovv he can't 
come in again with the curve. I had hi/ti 
set up. He's got to come dow n Broadway 
with the fast trolley. Down he comes 
and I smile and slap the ball right out of 
the park and wc win the game 1-0." 

The .Angels, for all their brilliant play 
this season, will probably not continue 
long as pennant contenders. The sched- 
ule calls for them to play the Tankcev. 
Detroit. Baltimore. Chicago and Cleve- 
land in 54 of their next 84 games and 
they have neither adequate enough lidd- 
ing nor strong enough pitching to with- 
stand such a schedule. They might even 
finish as low as fifth or sixth. W ho cares? 
Without them, the American League 
pennant race would have been even 
duller than it usually is. end 
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THE IRISH 
COLT CAME 
IN SECOND 

If all Ireland was disappointed that one of 
its own did not win the Derby, there was 
consolation in the fact that the race was a big 
step forward in international competition 

by WHITNEY TOWER 



T :k Irish hii\e a lose of the laee and 
of horses that is more genuine than 
that of any other people in the ssorld. 
l.asi week it seemed that nothing \s as be- 
ing talked about in all of Ireland execpl 
the Irish Sweeps Derby, the richest race 
ever run in Kurope. And on Saturday 
afternoon it seemed that everybody in 
Ireland was converging on the Curragh. 
the historic course where the raec was 


run. some 30 miles from Dublin on the 
way to Cork. 

In point of fact. 50.000 were there, 
many times more than had ever attend- 
ed a race in Ireland before. They arrived 
on a mild, warm day under overeast 
skies, brave and thirsty racegoers with 
fat wallets and lirm convictions, ready 
to pay iribule to the animal they love 
best. At the Curragh they found only 


one disappointment; an Irish horse was 
second, beaten by an American horse. 

The winner by a head over Ireland's 
Arctic Storm was Tambourine ll. not 
only American-owned but American- 
bred. rhird was the American-owned 
Sebring, Eight lengths behind the win- 
ner. in fourth place, was the favorite. 
American-owned and Irish-bred Lark- 
spur. winner of the Eipsom Derby last 
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month. And trailing assay over the rough 
turf ssere 20 other horses, the survivors 
of an original list of 627 nominees. 

If the race seemed to constitute a ma- 
jor breakthrough ftir American ossners. 
it completely failed to solve the perplex- 
ing question of svhich is the best .^-year- 
old in Kurope this year. The four major 
tests- the breneh IXTby, the l-.psom 
Derby, the <irand Prix de Paris and nosv 


the Irish Derby - base produced four 
ditVerent winners, and in this the fcuro- 
pcan season has developed an interesting 
parallel to our own. Sir Gaylord. Ridan. 
Decidedly. Greek Money and Jaipur 
have won our major stakes, and of this 
group only Ridan and Jaipur have shown 
any real consistency. Ridan, however, is 
currently preparing for some summer 
races in the Midwest against indifferent 


CURRAGH BOOKies had to pay ofT at IS to 
2 on L.S. -owned IXTby winner. Tambourine 11. 

competition, while Jaipur has show n such 
an aversion to work that he has been 
sent back to George D. V\ idener's farm 
in Pennsylvania for a rest. Among the 
f'uropeans. the Grand Prix winner. Ar- 
mistice, is not highly rated; many Con- 
tinental experts consider the french filly 
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by ROY TERRELL 


RACE DRIVING 

TAUGHT HERE 


In a unique schoolroom at California's Riverside racetrack, 
ex-Champion Carroll Shelby and Designer Pete Brock show 
hopeful Phil Hills how to put polish on the lead in their feet 


/ t sviis ;in hour before noon, but already the 
heal rose in low. wiggling waves off the oil* 
streaked asphalt at Riverside International 
Raceway, sending the Bt>\ Springs Mountains 
in the background into a shimmering dance 
under the California sun, On a small blutf 
overlooking Turn No. H. four men stood in a 
group, watching a small, sleek race car with a 
blue streak down its nose come whining toward 
them through the straight. As the BMC For- 
mula Junior passed the first cutoff marker, one 
of the men punched a stopwatch. 

'Ihe car begitn to angle into the corner, and 
the whine lessened as the driver backed off the 
accelerator. He braked and the car slowed. 
There was a quick bur-r-r-p as he downshifted 
into third. Then he was into the turn. 

“He looks good,” said one of the kibitzers. 
“He's too fast.” said the man holding the 
stopwatch. 

Pete Brock has watched a lot of cars come 
into Turn No. 8 at Rtverside and. as usual, he 
was right about this one. The front wheels 
angled in toward the apex of the curve, but the 
car refused to follow. It began to slide toward 
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Viceroys got the taste th^s right! 


Some filter cigarettes taste too strong-just like the 
unfiltered kind. Some taste too light-and they’re no fun at all. 
But Viceroy tastes the way you’d like a filter cigarette to taste. 

Smoke all seven of the leading filter brands, and you’ll 
agree: some taste too strong . . . some taste too light . . . but 
Viceroy’s got the taste that’s right. That’s right! That’s right! 



RENT A OAR 
FROM NATIONAL 
VOU OAN WIN 
A NEW PORDl 


RENTACAR 
WIN A CAR 

i! COMXESTil 


Every week— for 12 weeks— someone wins a new FordI 
Renting a car from National Car Rental can be your 
ticket to winning a beautiful new 1962 Ford Galaxie. 
Starting July 1, National will award a new Ford each week 
for 12 weeks in this easy-to-enter contest. 

National announces this contest to thank our regular 
customers, and to introduce new travelers to America’s 
faster car rental service, designed for men who hate to 


wait. Next time, rent from National— and enter this Rent 
a Car, Win a Car Contest! 

GENERAL RULES: Next time you rent from National, pick up an 
entry blank and official rules. All you have to do is write a few 
words about National Car Rental Service. Contestants must have 
driver's license and be 21 or older. Contest begins July 1, closes 
September 29. Enter as often as you like at any National office. En> 
tries will be judged on the basis of originality and aptness. Contest 
open to residents of all 50 states. 





RACe DRIVING ..■nunurd 

the outside of the turn, toward the flat 
scruhhs grass that lines the rtiad. farther 
and farther otT the intended line. Then 
the driver, who a monient before might 
have been Phil flill. suddenly began to 
look more like Aunt Minnie in a white 
crash helmet. In des|ieralion he hit the 
brakes— and the little ear turned into a 
top. The back tires lost all adhesion and 
biokc away compleielv. The car spun 
around once, halfway around again and 
OtT the course. There was a large puli' of 
dust, and then silence. 

When the dust drifted away, all four 
men were standing b\ the car. peering 
curiously at the driver, who peered back 
from behind his goggles like a sheep- 
ish owl. 

■‘I shouldn't have braked?" he asked. 

“Not in the turn." said liriKk. "You 
should have braked harder heforc the 
turn." He grinned. "If you had made it 
around, you'd have set a track record." 
1 le checked the car over quickly. “O.K.." 
he said, "go try it again." 

A few basic* 

The driver and the three others sland- 
ingwiih Head Instructor Pete Brock were 
stuilents at the Carroll Shelby School of 
High Performance Driving, the lirst in- 
stiuiiion of its kind in America and one 
of the few in the world. Ni>t everyone is 
fascinated by the problems of t.iking a 
precision-engineered automobile through 
a complicated racecourse at high speed, 
hut if you happen to be one of the af- 
flicted. this is the place to learn. In opera- 
tion for a year, the school has already- 
produced several outstanding sports car 
drivers and ti^ught dozens of others 
enough of the fine points v>f racing to 
add a great deal to their appreciation 
ofihc sport. 

"W'e'rc not trying to turn out profes- 
sional racing drivers." says Shelby, who 
once won 40 of 46 Sports Car Club of 
America races in a year. "W'c're simply 
trying to teach the student something 
about racing technique. Heel-and-toe 
downshifting, proper braking. How a car 
performs in a corner, The proper line 
through a turn and how to ligurc it out. 
All sorts of things like that. We think 
th.il by concentrating on basics we can 
leach the sludcnl to drive faster and 
more safely and to have more fun." 

Shelby is a tall, lean caricature of a 
Texan, with curly hair and a brain as 
quick as a f'errari in second gear. L ntil 
liis racing career was cut off in IMW by 


a heart condition, he was astute enough 
to continue driving in his famous old 
S.1 striped overalls even after he could 
afford cashmere. As a businessman, he 
has built up a valuable racing-tire fran- 
chise and has just developed a new car, 
the Shelby AC Cobra (SI. .April .^0). 
which isn't going to increase Corvette 
sides a bit. 

"W’hen 1 was gel ting started back in the 
early ’50s." he says. "I wasted at least two 
years learning the simple, basic things 
that .someone with experience could have 
taught me in 10 or 12 hours. The sports 
car clubs have their own drivers' schools 
now. but look at the problem they face: 
50 or 75 people try ing to learn something 
one afternoon a month. 

"I lere." he says, "we keep the classes 
small, only three to five drivers a week, 
and we can analyze each one as an in- 
dividual: what liis potential is. his psy- 
chological problems, what type of car is 
best for him. I gel six or seven letters a 
week now from cx-students. telling me 
about their experiences, asking meforad- 
V ice on courses and cars, some of them ap- 
ply ing to go through the school a second, 
even a third, time. I don't know when any- 
thing has given me so much satisfaetion." 

In the beginning Shelby planned to run 
thesehool52vveeksayear.sharinginstruc- 
tion duties with his partner, Paul O'Shea, 
a former Mercedes driver who. like Shel- 
by. was once Spouts Ii.lu.sir m id's 
Sports Car Driver of the Year. Almost 
immediately he was booked up through 
October. But then O'Shea left, and Car- 
roll found himself furiously involved 
with developing the Cobra. The school 
cars, a D Jaguar and a senes of 1-ormula 
Juniors, began to suffer under the heavy 
schedule. So Carroll cut the program 
hack to one week a month, plus special 
weekend classes, substituted a Corvette 
for the D Jag and hired Pete Brock, a 
fonner (ieneral Motors design man who 
had drifted west to become one of the 
outstanding young Clas.s G moditied 
drivers on the Coast. Now Shelby uses 
a Cobra in place of the Corvette. 

"Pete lakes the student through ihetirsl 
two or three days." says Shelby. "He's a 
lot better with beginners than 1 am. More 
painstaking. Then I try to handle the last 
couple of days." 

The cost of instruction is 550 an hour 
in your own car, SlOO an hour ifyou 
use school equipment. Fvir the five-day 
course this means either S500 or Sl.lHK). 
"It sounds like a lot of money ."says Shel- 
by, "but figure it this way. .A guy races for 
a season, burns up several sets of tires at 
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PERSONAL SIZE 
HIGH 

PERFORMANCE 
PORTABLE 

Model 63R48. 
Cnestnut Leather 
6 TRANSISTORS 
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» B<o V/elvet-Voiee speaker 

> Smoothest tuning 

> Chrome Plated Case Custom'Covered 
In Top-Gram Cowhide 

• Station-seeking rod antenna built in 
■ Automatic Volume Control 

• Complete V/ith Earphone. Batteries. 
Long Shoulder Strap 

• Long, 200-hour battery life 

See the complete line of Arvin Portable 
Radios at your Arvin Dealers now! 



rvin 


PORTABLE 
SENSATION 
OF THE YEAR! 



Mod»l 61B» Ch.»tni,' L»«l-r. $ O 095 

Superior Performance », 

8-Transistor Radio Sum #«|jii Pric» 

The big favorite across the country! 
Advancements found in radios that 
sell for as much as $10 more! 

• Ejclusive Afvin A. S, F, — Automatic 
Slonal Filtration 

• Tuned RF Stage prevents noise and 
distortion 

• Powerful Superheterodyne Circuit 
pulls in distant slations 

• 2 position tone control 

• Custom Covered in lop grain cowhide 

• Complete with batteries and earphone 

• Standard 'C flashlight batteries, more 
than 200 hours life. 
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RACE DRIVING 



S200 a sel. and he still doesn’t win any- 
thing. Here he can learn something about 
driving and make it worthwhile. If he's 
good enough, he can pay his own way." 

The raceway is liKated in the little town 
of bdgemonv. live miles from Roerside 
and W) miles from L.A. The shriek of B-52 
bombers lakinpofffrom March Aw I orce 
Base to the south blends in with the snarl 
of the racing cars. These arc sounds that 
racing drivers love, and they show up for 
a typical school week early on a Mon- 
day morning. foot heavy on the throttle. 
Brock soon slows them down. 

I irst he drives them around the .1.27- 
milc raceway half a dtven times in a bat- 
tered old Chevrolet panel truck that serves 
doubledutyas a tow carand siandbyam- 
bulance. ■‘Before you attempt to drive a 
courseyou should study it," he says. ' ‘The 
best way of all is to walk it on foot. You’ll 
see more that way and the fresh air w ill do 
you good." He points out that the con- 
venient culofT marker signs before each 
turn at Riverside arc there only for guid- 
ance. ’’The point varies with each driver, 
each car. each st^ed." he evplains. "and 
you may not want to use these at all. L se 
a boulder or a light pole, whatever feels 
right to you. Only don’t use a girl in a red 
dress. She might walk 10 yards down the 
track tvetween laps, and nevl time around 
you'll find yourself on the other side of 
the fence." 

There is one very long siraighiaway at 
Riverside between I'urns X and 9. and 


here the f ormula 1 cars, like the Grand 
Pnx Lotuses and Coopers, hit 180 miles 
an hour. The Corvettes used in the 
school will really fly through here. too. 
hut Brock ignores the straight. "In rac- 
ing." he .says, "the turns are everything. 
A straightaway is a place to sit back in the 
seat and relax, to think about what you 
did wrong on the last lap and how you'll 
improve the next time arovind. Anyone 
can drive a straightaway. We’ll concen- 
trate on the corners.’’ 

And for a week you concentrate on 
the corners. The nine turns at River- 
side do not resemble one another in the 
slightest, nor do they match the turns at 
any other course. But Brock points out 
that hy learning to "read" a esirner. by 
studying it and thinking the problems 
out. by driving it and testing it you 
learn something about all corners. .And 
all corners on auto racetracks have some 
things in common. 

"The secret on any turn." says BriK'k. 
"is not the speed at which you enter but 
the Sliced at which you come out. But 
in oivfer to evime out fast yv'u have to 
go in properly and follow the best line 
through the curve. Basically, here is the 
procedure. > on go in as fast and as deep 
as vou can before you cut off. Then you 
brake, hard. U hile you’re braking you 
downshift, to keep your revs up so that 
you will have as much power as you 
need to get out of the corner fast. Then 
you take the proper line, for that speed 
and that corner, and drive the car around 
as smoothly as you can. If you’re too 


POWDER 


Soothe it away painlessl y, 
block its return with new 

QUINSANAJ^^n 

O Frees feel from itch and 
pain. Medicaiion puicl(l;i 
helps heal raw cracks. 

@ Destroys alhleles tool 
fungus painlessly- never 
burns inflamed tissues. 

6 Block return oi alhleles 
fool -use Quinsana 
regularly. 



Don ! burn open cracks or raw itching 
skin with painful liquids. .S’ooJ/ieaway 
atliletcs foot torment with cool. 
Quinsana Powder Itch .stops. Cracks 
heal- Quin-sana lielps stop spread of 
atliletes foot fast, blocks its return 
when vised regularly. Kills odor- 
caiising bacteria, too. So get new, cool 

QUINSANA by MENNENS 



BROCK TAKES TO THE BLACKBOARD TO MAKE A POINT ABOUT BRAKING ON TURNS 



Slack* by Anblc's. T'uval Bowling Shirts AMF Bowling Equipment 



They all bowled 300, except one. 

(But then, she couldn’t relax with a cigar between frames!) 

That's her excuse and it's a good one. There's something about a cigar that gives a man a lift. He lights up and 
his confidence surges. We once heard a loser put it this way, "I can beat the man but not the cigar,” That's a 
little strong and we won’t guarantee that you'll always win if you smoke a cigar. But we do know that you'll get 
more fun out of the game,. .because the man who enjoys cigars enjoys life. Cigar Institute of America, Inc. 


RACE DRIVING 



The closer you shave 

the more you need Noxzema 


Noxzema Medicated Instant Lather is a cream 
lather— extra-rich! It’s the only instant lather 
medicated with Noxzema’s famous skin- 
care formula. Lt'ts you shave clean, cool and 
close— irritation. 



And Noxzema saves you money. It’s concen- 
IraliKl — gives you far more lather per can. 
Try it! Also in Brushless and Lather. 

MAKE THtS PENCIL TEST YOURSELF b 

• 

- ? ' 



Ordinary lathers can't Creamy, rich Noxzema 
hold up pencil, often let holds up your whiskers 
whiskersdroop.too.So as it does this pencil, 
your razor snags and You shave clean and 
8cra|)e8 — irritates skin. close without irritation. 
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slow, someone is going to pass you; if 
you're too fast— well, you'll lind out 
about that as wc go ali»ng. 1 he thing to 
remember at first is to take it easy until 
you feel comfortable in the car and know 
the curve. Then you can begin to work 
on cutting down your time." 

So Brock diagrams the curve and you 
walk up and down it. studying the prob- 
lems. Then he drives through with you. 
if you arc in a Corvette, or leads you 
through in another car if you arc in the 
Formula Junior. Then he stands at the 
apex and brings you in closer and closer 
until you are on line, almost brush- 
ing his toe as you roar past. And you 
learn more each time you try it until you 
know that you have this particular curve 
whipped. Ihcn you go on to anoth- 
er. And pretty soon it becomes easy, 
and you know that langio and Hill 
couldn't beat you through there them- 
selves. And then BrtKk says. "O.K., 
now we'll go back and try to go through 
those things fast instead of slow." 

Comniencem«nt 

About the third day. when you are 
really driving into the corner and stand- 
ing on the brakes and putting the car 
around the turn with something resem- 
bling control. Shelby shows up. "Very 
good." he says, "but what if there are 
other cars on the course and you can't 
pick your own line? What if you have to 
start high or low? What if someone car- 
ries you in too fast? What if you find 
yourself skidding toward that fence or 
those hay bales? Then what are you go- 
ing to do?" And he shows you, and you 
have to learn all over again. 

When the course has been completed 
Shelby and Brock may take an especially 
promising student aside. 

"Cio back to your own region." they 
will tell him. “and race as much as you 
can. Ciet some experience in trallic. Then 
after the season come back here, and 
wc'll teach you how to he a real racing 
driver." 

As for the rest of the students, they 
leave happily, convinced that they arc 
racing drivers already. In a way. maybe 
they are. Can you shift down through 
two gears while standing on the brake 
while selling a car up for a perfect line 
through a deercasing-radius corner that 
you can't even see because it is just over 
a hill? You can't? Well, that's a breeze 
for graduates of the Shelby School of 
High E’erformance Driving. *hd 
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ECONOMICAL 


The Lincoln Conlineniai is a costly automobile. But its long 
and valuable life makes the price you pay a prudent invest- 
ment. The Continental is designed to remain in style and out 
of trouble longer. These are just two of the reasons why its 
resale value is so high and why it represents a truly econom- 
ical purchase in the long run. 

Another vita! reason for such lasting value is quality. Here 
are a few examples. The entire body is welded into a single 
unit. Body rustproofing is applied inside and out. Then it is 
protected by four coats of baked enamel. Every part is tested. 
There are more than 2,000 separate inspections for each car 
we make, including 189 tests after each is built. Divide price 


and low cost of maintenance by the extraordinary life ex- 
pectancy of the Lincoln Continental. The quotient is a truly 
economical car. 

Unsurpassed quality makes the Lincoln Continental for 
1962 the finest automobile built in America. Lasting value 
makes it your finest investment for the years ahead. This 
automobile is so fine it can be warranted for twice as long 
as any other American car ( two full years or 24.000 mites) .* 



LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 

Product of Motor Company Lincoln-Mercury Division 


*Ford Motor Company warrants to Its daalers. and Its daalsrs. In turn, wsrrarrtto tntlr (.Incoln Cont'nontal cuslomars as follows: That fcr 94 months or for 34,000 mllaa, whtchavar comas first, fraa 
raeiaea^^ant Including relalad laOor, will oa msda by oaalars, of any part w tn a defect in workmansh'p or matar<als. TIras are not covered by the warranty; appropriate adjustments will continue to be 
made by the tire eompenles. Owners will remain reeponsrble for normal mamtenarice servlee and routine replacement of maintenance Items such as filters, ipa^^ugs, Ignlton paints end wiper bledes. 


"four Symbol of 
Quality and Service 

Nobody builds tires like Firestone, world’s leading producer of 
rubber. Nobody tests tires like Firestone -and millions of punish- 
ing tire miles each year prove it. And nobody guarantees tires like 
the 60,000 Firestone Dealers and Stores across the U. S. and Can- 
ada. Look for the Firestone sign -it’s your sign of an experienced 
man who knows your tire needs and tire service requirements 
best. It’s your guide to guaranteed value wherever you drive! 


To millions of mocorists. Firestone means value— and 
with good reasons: Firestone leads the world in tire and 
rubber research, constantly meeting the challenge to 
make the best tires today still better tomorrow. And, for 
62 years, this has been the Firestone way of building tires. 
In fact, no part of your car is more thoroughly proved 
rlian its Firestone tires. You can depend on Firestone 
Dealers and Stores, too, to back the Firestone guarantee 
wherever you drive across tlie continent. Next time you 


need new tires, remember that tires are their business. Tliey 
know what's right for you and for your car. Buy from 
them on convenient terms, or simply charge your pur- 
chase. You know whdt you're gelling when you buy Vireslone! 

The Firescone Deluxe Champion, illustrated, carries a Guarantee for 
the life of the original tread against defects in workmanship and 
materials PLUS a 24-MOKTH Guarantee against road hazards. Both 
Guarantees provide for replacements prorated on tread wear, and are 
honored by 60.OOO Firestone Dealers and Scores throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


Copyright 1962, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 







THE BOY WHO MAY BECOME THE WORLD'S 


STRONGEST MAN 


The glowering young Hercules on the op- 
posite page is CJary Jay Gubner. who is 
very likely the strongest 19-year-old 
alive. His thighs are as big around as 
Ho>d Patterson’s waist, and his waist 
is as big around as Marilyn Monroe’s 
chest, although shaped somewhat dif- 
ferently. He is 6 feet 2f/i inches (ail and he 
weighs 270 pounds, almost all of it use- 
ful muscle. Two weeks ago in Walnut. 
Calif, he used these muscles to win the 
national shotpul championship with a 
heave of 63 feet 6'/i inches; back in April 
he lifted a total of 1 ,078 pounds to w in 
a sectional weight-lifting championship, 
breaking national junior records in each 
of the three lifts in the competition. 

Gubner did not. of course, attain such 
remarkable physical development by ac- 
cident. He has always been big; he 
weighed 200 pounds and was more than 
6 feet lallasa 14-year-old. "I wasalways 
the tallest or the next tallest kid in the 
class and I was always the heaviest," he 
says now. "I wasn't fat exactly, just 
big." At DeW'itt Clinton High School in 
The Uronx he gravitated naturally to 
football. He took up the shot because 
the football coach suggested the players 
go out for track to keep in condition 
during the off season. 

Gary became so condition-conscious 
that he spent most of his spare time 
practicing the shot in a vacant lot near 
his home, a short way from the uptown 
campus of New ^'ork L'niversity. One 
afternoon. Jerry Monkofsky. an NYU 
shotpuller. noticed Gary at his practice. 

"I used to see him putting the shot 


by TEX MALLE 

and I used to think. 'Look at that stupid 
kid throwing in the empty lot.’ " .Mon- 
kofsky says, •‘We began talkingone day. 
and 1 got him to come over to the NYU 
held to practice. I helped him v\ith his 
form and put him on the weights, and 
we’ve been training partners and good 
friends ever since." 

Under Monkofsky’s influence and tu- 
telage. Gubner gave up his twin hobbies 
of stamp collecting and raising tropical 
lish to devote all of his spare time to 
weight lifting and putting the shot. He 
gave up football, too, when he entered 
NYU; he had never particularly enjoyed 
the sport. "I don't care much for team 
sports," he explains. "You can play a 
perfect game, do everything right and 
still lose. 1 like to rise and fall by my.self. 
No alibis." 

With Monkofsky’s help. Gubner im- 
proved quickly. In one season he set 15 
consecutive high school meet records; 
he was soon putting the 12-pound shot 
so far that the gymnasiums would not 
hold hint. During his senior indoor sea- 
son he shattered so many gymnasium 
windows and light fixtures — once he 
knocked down a basketball backboard 
— that officials finally decided to move 
the indoor shot to an armory. 

Last year, moving up to the 16-pound 
shot as an NYU freshman, Gubner be- 
came a 60-fooicr at the age of 18. He 
qualified for the U.S.-U.S.S.R. dual 
meet in Moscow when Dallas l.ongand 
Parry O’Brien decided to pass up the 
trip, then beat the Russians with a throw 
of 60 feel 7*/^ inches, which would be 


child’s play for him now, Later in the 
year Gary competed in the Maccabiah 
Ciames in Tel .Aviv and brought back 
three gold medals — in the shotput, the 
discus and in weight lifting. L.eaving 
out the discus, he could duplicate this 
performance in Tokyo in 1964, although 
it is difficult to reach a com|Xti(i\e jveak 
in both the shot and weight lifting. 

"I find that if you work at both at the 
same time, you progress very slowly," 
Gubner .says. "You can’t exficct to di- 
vide your energy and attaiw maximum 
efficiency. ” 

He uses extraordinary weights in his 
lifting training. In the parallel squat 
(iary p.:is 600 pounds on his shoulders, 
lowers himself about as far as you would 
to sit in a chair and then stands up 
again. In the prone press— which should 
be called a supine press, because the ath- 
lete lies on his back- he uses up to 450 
pounds. He has lifted a little better than 
400 pounds over his head and seems 
capable of handling more. In a normal 
week he puts the shot three days— 50 
times per session— and works with the 
weights for three or four hours on two 
more days. When track season ends he 
adds to his weight training. 

"I think." he said after winning the 
national championship in the shot, "if 
1 improve normally, I can do 70 feet in 
the shot before 1 quit." 

Bob Hoffman, who owns most of the 
barbells in the world and is the world’s 
authority on lifting, sees a bright future 
for him in that sphere, too. "He’s our 
best hope." HolTman says. end 


PhO'Og'oph 
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(ioshcn. N Y., ihe county seal of Orange Count), is a 
homely little town that's aw fully pretty. It has hot. nar- 
row streets cramped with ugly frame buildings, and a 
railroad track, at ground le\el cutting a gash through the 
bu.smess .section, liiii it also has a lu.sh. shaded green in 
the heart of town that mak.es you forget the railroad 
track, and broad tree-lined ascnucs that make you for- 
get the hot. cramped streets. .And it has a harness racing 
track -right in the village, maybe 100 feel from the edge 
of the green that makes you forget that any part of 
(loshen is anything hut soft and quiet and lovely. 

The track, called Historic, is a vestige, about all that 
remains active today of the virile world of the trotting 


Harnman? Oik’s he have any connection with Brown 
Brothers Harriman. the Wall Street banking house? 
There's a Harriman State Park in New York would 
that mean anything? Wasn't there a Harriman associ- 
ated with the Red C'ro.ss there for a couple of years? 

r. Roland H.uiiman, 66 last December, is the young- 
est child of r. H. Harriman. he of the soupstraincr 
mustache and the L nion Pacific, the man who fought 
James Hill and J P. Morgan for control of the western 
railroads, the tinaneial genius who was called a "robber 
baron" and who died in 1909 at the age of 61. leaving 
a wife, five children and S 1 OO.OCXl.lXK). K. Roland Harri- 
man is the younger broihei of W, .Avoreil Harriman. 


Harriman of Goshen 

by Robert Creamer 


horse that nourished in Orange County a century ago. 
Read a history of American irouing and Orange Count) 
crops up the way Massachusetts dives in a history of the 
American Revolution. Orange County was to the Stand- 
ardbred horse what Kentucky is to the Thoroughbred 

it was where the horses came from, and the stories 
and the legends. The famous mare. (Joldsmiih Maid, 
was an Orange County foal, and so were Cieorge W ilkes 
and Oevicr and f-leciionccr and Oiciuior and dozens 
and dozens of others. So, loo. was the most remarkable 
sire in the historv of horse racing, the amazing Haniblc- 
loman. born little more than l(X) vears ago but already 
the dominant and direct ancestor of practically every 
harness horse now on .American tracks. 

Despite this rich history and tradition, harness racing 
all hut died in Orange County- and in the country, too 

and it survives as a vigorous sport today almost en- 
tirely because of the elVorls of one tall. gray, handsome, 
pleastinl. persistent, diplomatic. eMremely wealthy and 
totally dedicated man named [ dward Roland Harri- 
man. He IS in love -with trolling and with Orange 
County and with Goshen, or iii any rate with what 
Orange County and Goshen stand for in the world of 
trotting. 

Harriman? Harriman? F. Roland Harriman? The 
name is familiar, of course, but it's a bit hard to place 
him exactly. VVas it his grandfather, or great-grand- 
father. who made all the money in railroads back before 
the turn of the ceniur)? Is he related somehow to .Avercll 


the millionaire who left the Republican part) to vote 
for A1 Smith in 192S. who became an administrator in 
F'ranklin Roosevelt's New Deal, a wartime ambassador 
to the Soviet Union. Secretary of Commerce. Governor 
of New York and an aspirant for the I’residcncy of the 
United Stales, K. Roland Harriman is chairman of the 
l.’nion Pacific Railroad and an active, working partner 
in Brown Brothers Harriman. Harriman State Park in 
New A'ork IS composed principally of land given to the 
state b) K. Roland Harriman's mother half a century 
ago. shortly after his father's death. And if you look at 
the Red Cross card in your pocket you will note that it is 
signed by li, Roland Harriman. who is head of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross and has been for over a decade and whose 
role in it. be assured, is neither honorary nor supcrlicial. 

K. Roland Harriman also built the Bear Mountain 
Bridge, the first major bridge to span the Hudson River 
and the longest suspension bridge in the world when it 
was opened in 1924. <A private venture under state char- 
ter. it reverted to state control in 1940. ) He is also chair- 
man of the Bovs' Clubs of New > ork. an organization 
that Harriman's father founded in IS76 to help under- 
privileged boys in New > ork City, He also hunts- birds 
at .Arden Homestead, his S(X)-aere estate in the Raniapo 
Hills not far from Goshen, elk at his ranch in Idaho: 
golfs- he used to shoot m the 80s. and still has as a 
souvenir the card of a round he did in 78: tishes- mostly 
for bass in a small lake at Arden: rides- at Arden or in 
Idaho; raises dogs- he breeds F.nglish coekerspanicis at 




Harritnan 


Arden and has vson field trials with them, though he prefers 
to use them only for hunting: and walks— usually through 
the hills at Arden with a dog or two along, and a gun. 

> et for all the dogs and the fishing and the hunting and 
riding and goiling and Bt>>s' Clubs and bridges and Red 
Cross and Brown Brothers and Llnion Pacific. I . Roland 
Harriman’s pleasure is trotting. He began driving trotting 
horses when he was a boy. was an avid and successful ama- 
teur driser for many years and still occasionally gels in a 
sulky behind one or another of his horses and drives them 
m training sessions for his Arden Homestead Stable at the 
Histone Track in Ctoshcn. Harnman's two daughters were 
both lirst-rale amateur drivers, and his 
wife was a superb one. the first wom- 
an ever to drive a harness horse a mile 
in better than two minutes, which is 
roughly equivalent to running a four- 
ininiite mile. Marnman has owned such 
horses as Titan Hanover, Star's Pride 
and Horican. ihrec of the finest trotters 
ever to race in the L S. Titan Hanover 
set world records at 2 and at i and won 
Ihe Hambletonian Stake, the Ken- 
tucky Derby of trotting, in straight 
heats in 1945. Star's Pride which Har- 
riman owned jointly with l.avvrencc B. 

Sheppard, honorary president of the 
L'-S. Trotting Association set a world 
race record for trotters in 1952 that 
still stands; Honcan. in the first heat 
of that race, had the best first-heal 
lime ever made by a trotter, only ' - sec- 
ond behind the world record Star's 
Pride set a short time later. In 1958 
two lillics tied the record Titan Han- 
over had set as a .^-year-old; one was a 
daughter of Star's Pride, the other was 
a daughter of Horican. 

Harriman's intense interest in har- 
ness racing had its origins Ivefore his 
birth, when his father, like other 
wealth) men of the dav, began to buy 
and drive trotting horses. Owners like 
the elder Hairiman (who paid S50,(XX) 
for the stallion Stamboul in 1892) had 
trainers in their employ who would 
drive in important races, but the own- 
ers themselves would very often take the reins of their crack 
horses and "brush" them in amateur races. Most of this sort 
of racing was at ' •matinees." meetings held regularly on Sat- 
urday afternoons on tracks owned and maintained by ama- 
teur groups- 

Roland Harriman grew up in an aura of harness racing, 
In Cioshen. for example, there are two tracks, the Historic 
half-mile track in the heart of town and a mile track, called 
Ciood Time Park, out on the south side of the village. Rem- 
iniscing a few weeks ago. Roland Harriman recalled. "My 
father bought the old track on the site of Ciood Time be- 
cause he wanted to straighten out a curve in the Hrie Rail- 
road. which he owned and which went through Cioshen, 
and he wanted the property for that. But then he became so 


interested in trotting that he decided to keep things as they 
were. He had previously bought the Historic Track. I sold 
Got>d Time to Bill Cane years later, and The Hambletonian 
was run there for over 25 years. It cost Bill a lot of money to 
keep it there, and after he died Yonkers Raceway, which 
Bill had had a substantial interest in. wanted to move the 
race dow n there. But the conditions of The Hambletonian 
call for it to be run in the daytime on a mile track and in 
heals. Yonkers couldn't meet those conditions and it didn't 
want to fiwi the expense of keeping the race at Good Time. 
So The Hambletonian was moved to the Du Quoin fair- 
grounds in Illinois, and Good Time became a training track. 

" There was a great deal of racing 
at Cioshen in the old days, and my fa- 
ther loved it 1 had a very warm affee- 
tion for my father, though I stood in 
awe of him. 1 remember him clearly 
as a man who had no nonsense about 
him at all. But he was a wonderful 
family man. Whenever he went on a 
business trip he always took his family 
with him. the whole family, or at any 
rale whiKwer was uvaiiahlc, I vvas in 
every slate in the Union except two. 
North Dakota and Alabama, by the 
lime I was 9 years old. He took my 
brother Avcrell and me on camping 
trips to Idaho, and one year when 
the dcK'tors told him he had to take a 
rest we all went with him to Alaska. 
He made an expedition out of it; he 
look an entire party of scientists and 
naturalists along, among them John 
Muir and John Burroughs, and vve 
went as far a.s the Bering Strait. That 
vvas 10 years before Peary reached the 
North Pole. 

"I remember one tunc when he had 
to leave on a business trip the day of 
an iinporianl race at Goshen. Just be- 
fore the train left, from over in Jersey 
City, the word came that his horse. 
Tmily S.. had won the race. My faiher 
wrote out a message to Andrews, who 
was his trainer. Sitying congratulations 
on the victory. Then he put Andrews' 
name on it. wrapped it around an ap- 
ple and threw it off the tram as we passed through Goshen. 

"I was driving regularly in matinees in Goshen by the 
lime I was 15 or 16." Harriman went on, "but I rode horses 
before 1 drove them. My earliest waking memory is of rid- 
ing. I was the youngest in our family by four years. My 
three sisters and my brother were ail superb riders, and they 
were determined that their sissy little brother was going to 
learn to ride. too. I hated it. At first, anyway." He smiled at 
the memory. 

"The first trotter I drove at the matinees in Goshen was a 
marc iny mother had bred named Ouisetla. and she was a 
quitter. She'd go well and then just give up. 1 had to learn 
to sprint with her from the start and get a lead and then try 
to hang on until the end. It worked. 1 won my first cup with 



Harriman's Mercedes has 
trotter as radiator ornament. 





her. for most races won in the matinee season at Goshen." 

Matinee racing was an obsolescent sport when RolamJ 
llarriman began to drive trotters in competition ("The au- 
tomobile and ! came in together," he says ruefully), but it 
was a charming obsolescence and great fun. and it ihrised 
— on the surface at any rale— for another two decades or 
so. Kvery Saturday during the season llarriman and his 
fricntls would race at Goshen, enjoying the sun and the 
country air and the sight and the sound and the smell of the 
trotters, and the pure escitement of the sport. It was infec- 
tious. and Roland Harriman c,iughl the trotting fever and 
never lost it. More than that, he became a carrier, spreading 
a love for harness racing to others, among them his wife, the 
former Gladys Fries of New York City, whom he married in 
jy| 7. the year he graduated from Yale. 

"1 never knew anything about trotters before 1 met the 
Harrimans." she said last month. "1 had to learn in self- 
defense." "She’s a much better driver than I am," said her 
husband. "I don’t say that to be modest or polite." he add- 
ed. "She really is." Mrs. Harriman doesn’t drive any more, 
but until a few years ago she used to train horses at Goshen 
twice a week, and as late as 1950. 3.^ years after her mar- 
riage. she drove the filly Tassel Hanover to a world record. 

it should be pointed out that there are almost as many 
world records in trotting as there are horses. Mrs. Harri- 
man's mark, a valid one, was a world record for pacing a 
mile against time on a half-mile track by a 3-year-old lilly. 
Less valid— or more esoteric— records include those for a 
horse hitched to a vvagon instead of a sulky, for a horse 
teamed with another horse, fora horse teamed with another 
horse in tandem instead of abreast, for a horse trotting un- 
der siiddlc. and so on. Harriman claims that one of his 
horses. Guy Ozark, holds the flat tire record. The pneumat- 
ic tire on the bicycle sulky blew out as the race started, but 
Guy O/ark went the mile anyway and did it in ;?;02. "It’ll 
be in the record book someday," Harriman says cheerfully. 

i^oland Harrimiin's preoccupation with matinee rac- 
ing coincided with hisenirancc into business with his broth- 
er — he and Averell founded a banking house which they 
later merged with Brown Brothers. Averell also drove trot- 
ters. until an asthmatic condition caused primarily by the 
dust forced him to quit. "He couldn’t drive," Roland said, 
"but he could still ride a horse. So he made himself into a 
polo player. He’s a remarkable man. Neither of us were nat- 
ural athletes when we were young: he was tall and lean, and 
I was short and fat. and both of us were awkward, But he 
made himself into an athlete. He was an absolutely lirsl- 
clas.s polo player [he played with Tommy Hitchcock on the 
U.S. team that defeated Argentina in the international polo 
cup matches in 192Jt]. and he’s a fine skier. You know, he's 
a very shy man and always has been. There is nothing more 
diflicull for him to do than to meet and speak to groups of 
people. But he makes himself. He made himself go into gov- 
ernment and politics. I admire him. He and I arc on oppo- 
site sides of the fence politically, but it's never caused the 
slightest dilliculty between us.’’ He chuckled. "Mostly. 1 
suppose, because we never talk about it. Anyway, as I tell 
everyone. Ave is my favorite Democrat." 

Those years, the 1920s— the Golden Age in other sports 


— were the years of troll ing’s great depression. Amateur rac- 
ing wa.s still lively , but the professional sport was moribund. 
Pur.scs were small, attendance was low and racing was con- 
fined almost entirely to small meetings at fairgrounds. The 
various associations that claimed authority over the sport 
were constantly fighting with one another. Then, in 1923. 
WtiUaces /?t'c/.v7er and WulUue s Hook, annual vol- 
umes that printed detailed breeding and racing records that 
were vital to harness racing, stoptved publishing. The sick 
sport was now in a chaotic state and in genuine danger of 
disappearing from the American scene. 

Knter Roland Harriman. 

Deeply disturbed by what was hap|iening. he invited 20 
or so of the top breeders and owners to a dinner at his 
home on Fast 68lh Street in New York City . told them flatly 
that trotting was "going to hell in a hack" and suggested 
what had to he done to save it. The group formed the 
Trotting Horse Club of .America, and soon afterward Har- 
riinan traveled to Chicago and bought the Rcf’iswr and the 
Yfor Rook. Ho gave them to the Trotting Club, which as- 
sumed the responsibility of bringing the defunct volumes up 
to date, of publishing new volumes annually, of maintain- 
ing breeding and racing records and of issuing breeding 
certificates. The Trolling Club also took over the job of 
listing the entry fees and dates and conditions of forth- 
coming races at the various tracks each year, an important 
function in racing. It pul up funds to support some of the 
traditional racing events and started some new ones. The 
Hamblelonian Sivciety, an organization separate from the 
Trotting Club, hut similar to it in membership, established 
The Hamblelonian Slake, vvhich quickly became the most 
important trotting race in the country. 

The Trotting Club helped to revitalize the Grand Cir- 
cuit. that curious autonomous association within trotting 
that sees to it that choice racing programs are distributed 
equitably and in reasonable chronological order among 
the key member tracks, some of wnich are giants like Yon- 
kers Raceway and some of which are as small as Goshen’s 
Historic, whose grandstand has a capacity of something 
less than Z.tXK). Some Grand Circuit tracks had closed 
down. The Trotting Club helped them to open ag;iin. in 
some cases by subsidizing the meetings. 

The Trotting Club, and particularly Harriman. began to 
work for the iiniliciuion of the various trotting associa- 
tions into one national organization. The vigorous Law- 
rence Sheppard, who was at that original dinner and who 
has been a driving force in U.S. harness racing ever since, 
says. "Harriman was responsible for the formation of the 
Trotting Club, and he played a leading role in the establish- 
ment of (he U.S. Trotting A.s.scK'ialion. He wa.s one of the 
instigators. He said it was ridiculous for several factions 
to exist, and that they should not be jealous and afraid 
of each other. His impact was tremendous. He loved trot- 
ting more than almost anyone."’ 

One of Harriman’s strongest supporters was William H. 
Cane, the tough-minded contractor from New Jersey who 
had built Boyle's Phirty Acres, the site of the Dempscy- 
Carpentier tight in 1921. Cane had become interested in 
trotting at the end of World War I at the suggestion of Dr. 
William Lyle, the Harrimans’ dcKtor. 

"Dr. Lyle was on the staff at Roosevelt Hospital in New 
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York Ciiy.” Harriman recalled, "and he got to know Bill 
there, though Bill wasn't his patient. ‘A man like you ought 
to take up a hobby,' Lyle told him. Cane said, ‘What 
would 1 do?' Or something like that. He was a rough 
old fellow. Lyle said, •Trotlin’- ^^'hy don't you go up to 
the country and buy a Irottin’ horse?' Well. Bill knew 
Orange County, He had driven from New Jersey up there 
behind horses with his father when he was a boy. So he 
went up and got interested and became one of trotting's 
most important men." 

UatrwwAw and Cane ir-Avelcd ihousands of miles all over 
the country and talked to dozens and dozens of people. 
"We'd get them to agree on something, and then they'd 
split apart again. Three associations dominated trotting. 
The National Trotting .AsstKiation ran things cast of Ohio 
and on the West Coast. The American Irotting Associa- 
tion had most of the midwest. And the United Trotting 
Assi>ciation governed Ohio. They resented the dexil out of 
us because we had the idea that the new association should 
represent all the people in trotting— owners, breeders, driv- 
ers, cxeryone— not just the track operators, who were the 
mcmisers of the existing organizations." 

After a decade of ciTort, Harriman was ready to give up. 
"I was talking to Will CJahagan [a veteran trotting man 
who did yeoman work with the revitalized Rcf'htir and 
Ytw fiook]. and 1 s;iid. 'Will, those buzzards have split 
ag;iin. Let's forget the whole thing and go about our busi- 
ness.' But Will said, ‘No. Let’s have one final whack at it. 
Let's have a meeting and invite everybody who has anything 
to do w ith trolling.' This was in the late I9.^0sand we allied 
a meeting in Indianapolis of the 'friends of ironing.' Two 
or three hundred people from all over the country came to 
that meeting, at their own expense. We talked and talked, 
and linally everyone agreed to agree. The old assiKialions 
would disband and come together as the United Stales 
Trolling Association. It was decided to hold another meet- 
ing in Columbus. Ohio a couple of months later to draw up 
a constitution, and so forth. It was after that meeting that I 
received the greatest compliment I ever got in my life. This 
old fellow from North Dakota came up to me and he said, 
■\1r. Harriman. I can't wait to get back to North Dakota 
and tell lho.se fellas there that you're not the son of a bitch 
they think >ou arc.' " 

The VIST .A w-as formed jusi in time. Three events that 
iKCurrcd soon after each hada profound ctfect on ironing's 
growth, and if the sport had not had a national governing 
body to supervise and control harness racing in every part 
of the country the chicanery that almost certainly would 
have occurred might well have made boxing's dirty busi- 
ness look like penny-ante poker. A million-dollar gate is 
big stuff in boxing: in 1961, harness racing tracks contribut- 
ed 60 limes that amount in taxes to state governnicnts. 

The three big influences were the invention of the Phillips 
starling gate (the novel folding fence on the back of a car, 
which solved the age-old nuisance of the false start), the 
legalization of parimutuel betting in New York State and 
the establishment of Roosevelt Raceway in Westhury, on 
Long Island. It took about live years for all these things to 
coalesce, but by 1946 night racing at Roosevelt began to 
hum— and big-limc trotting was here. Harness racing ex- 
ploded in a wild surge of growth, led by Rivosevell and its 


younger sister. Yonkers Raceway. In terms of utlondancc. 
betting, purses and tax revenue, harness racing in 1950 was 
10 limes as hig as it had been a decade earlier, and by I960 
it had more than doubled again in size. Trotting was out 
of its depression. 


T 

Ahis very bigness both cheers and dismays Roland 
Harriman. "I don't object to anyone in trotting making 
money," he says. "After all. I've s|vcnt a great part of my 
life and a good deal of my own nuvney trying to ntake that 
possible. Someone said to me that Yonkers and Roosevelt 
had saved trotting and ruined it. Well, that's not so. They've 
saved trolling and chitnfu'd it. 

"1 like the people who run Yonkers and Roosevelt. They 
honestly and sincerely try to put on a gt>od show. But it's 
very easy to forget that trotting is a sport and to think of it 
only as a revenue-collecting agency. That's why 1 objected 
so strenuously a few years ago when the New > ork State 
Harness Racing Commission barred children under 18 
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from the tracks, cncii if the> were accompanied b\ their 
parents. I thought that was terrible, and I said so. 1 feel the 
onl> wa> to gam enthusitisni for any sport is to initiate peo- 
ple into it when they're young. Well, they changed the rule 
and now the kids are back at Cioshen. anyway, .And wc 
put on races for amateur drisers at (ioshen. loo. 

"This is possibly not an apt comparison, but .sec what hap- 
pened tt> basketball wlten money, the commercial aspect, 
became more important than the sport. That's what it comes 
down to: whether money is going to he the predominant 
thing m trotting, or the sport. There can be a happy mar- 
riage of the two. And as long as you have that, it's swell.” 

The Histone Track in (ioshen is. of course. Harriman's 
pritje and ideal I le and his nephew, stocky, gray ing flbridge 
T. (jerry, who was an anwieur driver of note and is pres- 
ently a partner m Brown Brothers, are partners also in the 
operation of both the Arden Homestciid Stable and the 
splendidly named Orange Coiintv Driving Park .Associa- 
tion. which runs the race meeting at Historic. Haniman 
leaves most of the detail to (ierry, for whose ability he has 


deep admiration and respect. "I have all the titles.” he says, 
"but EHvby does all the work. He's everywhere around the 
track. He even checks the entry box in the morning to see 
what horses have been entered. He has a remarkable feeling 
I'm' detail. About all I do now is take care of the trophies. 

I huy them at a sale in .lanuary, and then just Ixrl'ore the 
meeting begins I sii liown and Jeeitle which trophy should 
be pul up for which race. Then I go watch the trotters 
and enjoy myself. ' 

I Xjrnman glows with that enjoyment whenever he 
is at Historic. One lovely morning in June, a few weeks 
liefore this year's race mceling began, he drove his heaiili- 
fullv polished \lereedes-Bcn/ (complete with steel radiator 
ornament in the shape of a trotter pulling a sulky > the 17 
miles from Arden to (ioshen lo talk to his trainer, Harry 
I’ovvnall, who had raced at Vernon l>ovvns in upstate New 
'i ork the night liebire atui who had Mown down for his 
meeting with Harriman. 



4-year-old trotter Matastar in a training work at Goshen’s peaceful Historic Track. 
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Harrinian pokcil his head into the office tucked under 
the grandstand and said hello to Mary Stuart, u Cioshen 
girl who has worked at the track for Harriman ever since 
her graduation IVoin high school. 

■‘Hello. Mary." he said. •'How did we do last night?” 

"You had two winners!" 

"Two?" he siiid. delighted. 

"Spcctor and Tercel." she said. "Tercel did two. four 
and a fraction." 

Harry Pownall came in as she was .speaking. 

"I our and four." he said. "She did the first quarter in 
2S." 

"You better get a new watch." Harriman said, smiling. 

"No. it was official." 

Harriman looked at him appraisingly. 

"You got a horse for me to drive?" 

I’ownall said. "Well. I think there's something wc bet- 
ter talk about first." 

Harriman smiled again. "I know al] about it." he said, 
"and it's all right," Harriman had undergone an opera- 
tion during the winter and had been cautioned to take it 
easy for a while. 

"'I'ou sure?" Pownall said. "I'sc got my orders." 

"I'm sure." Harriman said. "It's all right." 

They walked out to the sunlit stable area and Harriman 
watched as the crack 4-year-old Matastar was hitched to 
a sulky. Watching, too. was Mrs. Trances Wallace, who 
writes about harness racing for Orange County newspa- 
pers. "You've got some good 2-ycar-olds coming up." 
she Siiid. "So I'm told. ' Harriman agreed. He climbed 
into the sulky behind Matastar. Pownall walked alongside 
and said. "About 2 }. 25." Harriman nodded and itKik 
Matastar slowly along the track the "wrong" way, jog- 
ging him for a while. Then he turned him and brought 
him dow n the track and past the starting post. 

"Is that the boss out there. Harry?”a stablehand asked. 

"Yep." said Pownall. 

"What's he going in?" 

• About 25." 

"He looks pretty good." 

"He sure dws. .And it's the first time he's been out this 
year." 

As Harrimancomplcted the second tourof the half-mile 
track Pownall said.almost to himself. "Right on it. 2:25.” 
Harriman brought the horse back to Pownall. who walked 
up. touched his watch and said, "Right on the button.” 

"Had to walk him the last quarter to do it." Harriman 
said. 

I.aier. as he walked past on his way back to the office 
Mrs. W'allacc said, "Vou ought to do this more often." 

"Wish I could," Harriman said. "Tell Harry to leave 
more horses here." 

He went into the office, phoned his w ife to tell her what 
lime he'd he home for lunch andcvvmc out again. He looked 
around before gelling into his car, A trotter came jogging 
along the track driven by a man in a sulky who held a 
small boy. no more than three or four years old. on his lap. 
The boy’s face was brilliant with excitement. 

Harriman watched the horse and the man and the boy 
move slowly down the track. "That's what I mean about 
trotting." he said. 


A July Week 
of Nostalgia 


Roland Harriman's spruce old Historic Track 
in Goshen. N.Y. is an exturmely pleasant 
place during I-'ourth of July week. Its easy, 
friendly atmosphere is shown in the scenes on 
the following four pages. At right: Driver Jim 
Hackcit relaxes in the paddock amid a colorful 
clutter of sulkies and racing tack. A visitor 
knows that he can walk right up and chat with 
Jim— or with Del Miller. Johnny Simpson. 
Stanley Dancer. Joe O'Brien and the other fa- 
mous drivers who invariably appear at Go- 
shen. The heavy security cordon separating 
horsemen from the public at the big commer- 
cial raceways is happily absent. Nor is it for- 
bidden to pat a horse on its well-bred mu/zle 
or to bring along the kids for a long, euphoric 
afternoon of trolling, very much as it was 5(1 
years ago. At no other IJ.S. trotting track is 
pure sport so well served, and no other olTers 
such a delightful blend of rural beauty and 
gaited speed. The horses are the nation's very 
best. This week, as Roland Harriman turns 
back the clock once again to a more spacious 
time, they include Impish, the most remark- 
able trotting lilly the sport has ever known, 
and Safe Mission, the colt she must defeat to 
win The Hamblcionian classic next month. 

Photographs by Neil Letfer 





Goshen’s charms include the sight 
and sound of children cheering 
the horses and sipping sodas on 
a sunlit lawn; memorabilia like 
the old high-wheeled sulkies in a 
trackside museum; and, above alb 
the panorama of graceful trotters 
high-stepping along a course en- 
hanced by a green, rural backdrop* 










Before Goshen^s old pagodalike judges* stand, a race gets smartly under way 
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BOATING / Mary Jane Hodges 


/t’s the little 


things that count 


A first look at the Australian boat, 'Gretel,' reveals the meticulous 
refinements that make her a worthy challenger for the America’s cup 


\A/hcn Auslraliii issued a challenge for 
* ihe Aniei'ica's Cup the L.S. ac- 
cepted with polite confidence. The U.S. 
has successfully defended the cup 17 
times in a monotonous priKCssion of 


easy victories. In every race since the 
first in 1851 the U.S. has had the bet- 
ter crew and. with one exception — in 
1934. when Hritain's F.mU-uyour chal- 
lenged- -has always had the Ixitier boat. 


This is .Australia's first try for the cup. 
and this week the Aussie challenger, 
(irclt'f (vcf cvMtr). arrives on the Past 
Coast. Within another week Gci'ie/ will 
be tuning up. in the company of her trial 
horse, l im. on the 24-mile America's 
Cup course olf Newport. R.l. 

The challenger is the lirst 12-mcicr 
ever designed or built in Australia. Uretel 



To produce an easy-handling and responsive boat 
without losing strength and power demands an in- 
tricate balance of elements In Orate/. Designer 
Payne has fastidiously saved weight, within the lim- 
its of safety, but has deviated liom the accepted 
practice of putting this saving in the keel foi stabili- 
ty. electing instead to pul it in deck machinery. Two 
of Gz-ere/'s obvious weight-saving features are her 
knuckle bow (1) and the reverse transom <2). Payne 
has also ingeniously scrimped m novel ways by scal- 
loping the chain plates (3), by carrying the hull 
planks into the deck (4) to eliminate heavy fasten- 
ings and by designing a bow chock (5) that can be 


removed while racing. Much of this saved weight 
has been invested in extravagant winches, which by 
virtue of their sue alone should be reliable time- 
savers. Grete/'% two-speed Genoa coffee giinders 
(6) have foot-pedal gear controls tor simultaneous 
winching and adjustment. (But their location under 
the boom may cause a cracked skull for an unwary 


DIMENSIONS 
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was born in secrecy half a world away, 
and this, coupled with Australia's gener- 
al reputation forimaginativc pioneering, 
has prompted speculation that Grviel 
might be the first of a new' and better 
breed of 12-mctcr sloop. 

On the c\e of G'lr/e/'s debut in O.S. 
waters her designer. Alan Payne, has re- 
leased an exclusive preview 
liiw). To the casual eye there is precious 
little of Gicifl that seems exotic or revo- 
lutionary. Considering the rigid rules 
governing the si/e. materials and con- 
struction of a l2-ineter. this is under- 
standable. Of necessity, improvement is 
limited to subtleties. As [>csigncr Payne 
admits. "I haven't made any brilliant 
discoveries . . . just tried to make small 
things a little bit better than ever before." 


Australia's success this September will 
depend largely on whether all the ‘•small 
things " add up to a better boat. 

Payne took into consideration the fact 
that the cup is seldom contested in heavy 
weather, (iri’h’l is designed more for ma- 
neuverability than heavy going. Match 
races are won in seconds - and seconds 
are lost by a Jammed halyard or a slug- 
gish winch, Payne's desire to provide 
the crew with a responsive boat is im- 
plicit in powerful, high-sisccd 

deck gear, relincd running rigging and 
hull design. If Girlfl's. gear lives up to its 
expected etViciencv. the Australian crew 
could be cut from a normal comple- 
ment of 1 1 to possibly eight, to eliminate 
weight, windage and confusion. While 
emphasizing sail-handiing ability. Payne 


has sought to preserve the sail-carrying 
quality of a strong, stable hull. In fact, 
in her tirsi runs in Australia Givu-l went 
best to windward in a slitT brec/c. This 
versatile balance of power and quick 
handling should make her slippery, agile 
and elusive in tacking duels. More than 
pure speed, match racing requires a 
prompt, lively boat that can hold its miv 
mentum in sudden turns. 

G';r/t’/‘s inconclusive trial bouts with 
I ini m .Australian waters this spring 
served chiclly to train the crew and test 
her sails. She has 46 sails, and these, as 
well as her rigging and gear, need further 
testing, moditicaiion and adjustment be- 
fore the Aussics can be certain they have 
a smoothly functioning unit that is good 
enough to win the cup, two 





winch pumoei ) The three-speed mamsheet coHee 
grinder (7) connects by a shaft to an awesome and 
expensive winch drum (8). which has a threaded 
axle to guide the wire sheet onto the drum's precut 
grooves, preventing over riding turns. In designing 
the mamsheet tackle <9) Payne has traded the pur- 
chase and reliability of the fore-and aft. double 
mamsheet system for the simplicity and speed ot a 
transverse single-wire setup. From a deadeye on 
the port coaming the sheet runs through the first ot 


two sheaves on a roller-bearing traveler (10) up to a 
modest boom block, back down through the second 
traveler sheave to a fixed, angled deck sheave (11) 
through the deck to the winch drum. Each of the twin 
backstay winches in the after cockpit (12) has two 
wheels, a vertical one for rapid winching, a hon 
zonlalonefor trim. By adding weight on deck rather 
than in the keel. Payne sacrificed natural stiffness 
the ability of a hull to hold course and remain up- 
right. To compensate he has tried to build stability 
as well as speed into the hull fines. The wide flat 
run (12) and sharp stem. lounded at the waterline 
(14), add stiffness and also afford Grttei longer 


sailing lines when heeled, increasing potential hull 
speed. The sloping keel, with its deepest draft aft. 
and the location of the rectangular rudder (15) well 
forward cut underwater friction. While this trim un- 
derbody contributes to Gr^tei'x maneuverability, 
the lack of resistance to sideways pressure in a hull 
design of this sort could increase leeway an unde 
suable factor on a reach or a beat. But. surprisingly, 
in her trial runs todateC/-ere/ shows no sideslipping 
tendencies In fact she has proved better reaching 
than running and actually goes best to wmdwaid in 
breezes of 10 knots or more. Crere/may look deli- 
cate. but she's a typxally tough, wiry Australian. 
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Sharp work with the scissors 


G ames have contributed richly to our vocabulary. When 
you use such expressions as ‘’pjjssing the buck." "call- 
ing the turn" or "left in the lurch." you may not even be 
assure that you are speaking the language of poker, faro 
and cribbage. Many sports— baseball, horse racing and golf 
among them — have borrowed bridge's "grand slam" to ex- 
press the same idea : taking everything in sight. To describe 
the play involving trumping high in order to set up a trump 
trick for partner. 1 didn't hesitate for a moment to steal 
"uppercut" from boxing. 

When the play described here was first observed. Ely Cul- 
bertson icnned li the Coup Without a. Name. Since then, it 
has come to be called the Scissors Coup for a reason that 
has nothing to do with the wrestling hold, but is neverthe- 
less entirely apt. Judge for yourself. 


Both sides vuhterable 
South dealer 



Opening lead: queen of clubs 


W ith the c.xccption of West's double of the final contract, 
the bidding was standard. North had more than ample val- 
ues for his takeout double of one heart; Fast had some dis- 
tributional assets to fortify his raise to two hearts. (A bid 
directly over a double denies great strength, for if opener's 
partner had a rcttsonably strong holding, say 10 or more 
points, he would announce this by redoubling.) South also 
hud distributional strength to justify his free bid in spades, 
particularly in view of the fact that he had passed initially. 
North, of course, had sufficient reserve values to justify a 
jump to game. 

West's double was another matter. Ue could hardly hope 
to gain more than 100 points and. as it turned out. the dou- 
ble made declarer's danger grimly clear. For West to have 
any justification for his double, his opening lead of the 
queen of clubs had to be a singleton; he must have had 
three trumps including the two high ones, for he was un- 
doubtedly hoping for a club ruff that would furnish the set- 
ting trick. Declarer realized all this but had to figure out 
what could be done about it. The answer turned out to be 
the scissors coup. 

Dummy won the club trick and led a trump. West won 
the trick and shifted to the queen of hearts as expected, won 
by dummy's ace, as East dropped the encouraging 8-spot. 
Now. if declarer led another trump from dummy West 
would win and put his partner in with a second heart lead. 
The club return would provide the setting trick. 

Declarer couldn't get to his hand for the diamond finesse 
that might let him jettison his losing heart. However, the 
hope that West held the diamond king inspired South's so- 
lution. He cashed dumnty's ace of diamonds and led the 
dianaond queen. When Flasi played low. South discarded his 
remaining hcitrt— creating a scissors coup, his action hav- 
ing served to cut the line of communication between the de- 
fenders' hands. 

Trading a diamond loser for a heart loser was a most 
profitable exchange. South was able to trump the next 
heart, keeping bast from gaining the lead. Now he could 
lead another trump, conceding West his second spade trick 
and the third trick for his side. But three tricks were all the 
defenders could take and declarer had scissored his way to 
success in a doubled contract. 

EXTRA TRICK 

When you have to lose a trick, it can make a great deal of 
difference which opponent you allow to win it. end 
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The rime of the “Modern” Mariner 


/ sought sec/us(on by the sea. 

Yet would not be alone, 

I dwelt forlorn until one morn 
I heard— the telephone. 

"IVeVe on our n'tjy'/' my Fair One said 
"Just leave the beacon on." 

A siren song. The day was long. 

But no more woebegone. 

That night they came, a merry crew, 
(They'd won the race that day) 

A million stars hurst over Mars 
Without a ricochet. 

And they had brought a precious gift, 
A gift to please the eye. 


A gift more rare than mountain air: 
'Twas Seagram's Extra Dry. 

Just gin, you say? I say you nay. 

I .say upon reflection 

'Tis spirit Jean— urbane, serene, 

T/s amber dry perfection. 

Just gin. indeed! With glass in hand 
VV(> watched the thund'ring sea. 

And as the roar broke on the shore— 
^fy late stood next to me! 

The pallid moon began to wa/ie. 

And .still fny Fair One tarried. 

Two hearts had met. on that parapet 
VVe promised to he married. 


Together now. alone no more, 

5ans care,saf)s worldly megrims. 
We toast long life as man and wife. 


With amber gin^l by Seagram's! 






SCAnnAM DISTILLERS COVPA'.V. N.Y C. 90 PROOF 
0'STi'LL(DDRr6(N.0ISnLL(0 OrOM AMtRlCAN SRAIN. 
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WATER 
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Njitiirally. . . 

. . . distiii^ui.shc'd ro.slaiiraiiiiK. holds and bars servo Canada Dr> Quinine Water. This Ionic 
niixc^r offers a unique combinailion of iinporled iii^reilienls, bone*dr> taste* ;Slacier-blfie 
hue. The experience is exhilarating! As a resiill, p(»rceplive people everyuhere have 
made Canada Dr> Quinine Water tlieir first choice for tonic drinks ... almost t«o-to-one! 
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TRACK & FIELD/ Tex Maule 


A champion 
with a 
camera for saie 


Poland's Janusz Sidio has 
fashioned a good life for himself 
with his wooden Javelin. 
Now he wants to throw U.S. steel 



F oi 2fi*ycar-old Janusz Sidle. Po- 
land's blond, bcgintiing-to-bc- 
porily javelin champion, last week's trip 
to the U.S. with ihc Polish track team 
was strictly business. Domiciled at Chi- 
cago Univcrsits's Pierce Hall on the 
grubby South Side of the city. Sidio 
(M/xjv<').1ikc the rest of the Poles, wasted 
no lime in sightseeing, very little in 
scKiul engagements. 

■■.•\fter," he said. "After meet, then 
maybe we sec VN'ashington and New- 
York, but first come business." Busi- 
ness for Sidio means throwing the jave- 
lin; he has devoted half his life to this, 
c.xpects to spend at least ten more 
years in competition. Ostensibly there 
are no athletic scholarships in Poland, 
but Sidlo's ability to throw a javelin 
farther than all but one or two other 
men in the world has earned him three 
prizes: a college education at the Acad- 


emy of Physical F.ducation in \S’arsaw: 
a well-paying, undemanding job as a 
junior high school teacher of physical 
education; and a comfortable, spacious 
three-room apartment in Warsaw for 
himself, his wife and their 2-ycar-old 
daughter. 

Sidlo's career as a javelin thrower 
began in S/opicnicc, a coal-mining town 
of some .‘^0,000 people about 150 miles 
from Warsjtw in Silesia. In 194X. when 
he was 14 years old. he attended a wom- 
en's track meet with his father, who 
was and is a coal miner. Silting high in 
the stands, he watched the Javelin con- 
test with interest. 

"l-rom so far up where I s;it." he 
says, "the throws looked very short, 
and I told my father I could throw the 
spear that far. So after the meeting we 
borrowed a javelin— a woman's jave- 
lin— and sure enough, I could.” Sidio 


speaks some English, but for a long con- 
versation on a variety of topics, he must 
have an interpreter. He is fluent in Cicr- 
man and Russian. 

He competed in the Polish equivalent 
of junior high school and high school 
and was sent to college by the govern- 
ment; there he got a degree in physical 
education. He is working now. between 
track meets, on a master's degree; his 
thesis is on the history and technique 
of the javelin in Poland for the last 50 
years. Helping him in this project is a 
cadre of some 50 young javelin throwers, 
who conduct extensive experiments un- 
der Sidlo's direction. One of the prime 
objects of his visit to the U.S. is the ac- 
quisition of a Dick Held steel javelin, 
both for his own use and leaching. He 
brought with him a camera which he is 
going to sell for the money to pay for 
the javelin. 

xuntmufj 
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See America’s Cup 
Races in Comfort 

This year you can really enjoy 
every moment of the races. They 
start September 15 off Newport, 
where America’s finest 12 meter 
yachtwill competewith Australia’s 
challenger GRETEL for the best 4 
outof 7 racesandtheworld’s most 
coveted sailing trophy. 

And if you mail this coupon 
promptly, you can be there to ad- 
mire every maneuver. 

Reserve your space now on a 3- 
decked seagoing excursion boat 
with best visibility, well-stocked 
bar. excellent dining and enter- 
tainment facilities. Limited space 
available — applications accepted 
on a first come, first served basis. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 

Firai in Travel Since 1879 
21 E.\ql 5l8t Street Netv York 17. N.Y 

• — — — ^ 

I PleiMA reserve space for nie on i 
I your America's Cup Observation 
Boat. I am enclosing payment for: i 
lichelswhtch will cover the first four 
I races(lhisgivesme priorityon space | 

I tor the fifth, sixth and seventh races i 

I as well), at $52.80 per ticket. 

I individual race tickets for race 

■ number <s) at $16.50 each. I 

' I prefer departure from Q Newport I 
I or Q Block island i 

I Name ■ 

I Address | 

I City Zone State I 


TRACK .'wmrnW 

■•\Vc have only wooden ja\ dins in I’o- 
land." he said. "When I esercisc. I use 
iwo oC them and ihrow them ina>be 50 
limes. Hut I would like ihc American 
steel javelin because ihe wood ones break 
so easily." 

Terry Beucher. who wa-s on the Amer- 
ican Olvmpie team and met Sidio in 
Bern in 1960. offered lo send him a jav- 
elin in return for the help the I’olish 
champion had given him in correcting 
minor Haws in his throwing style, but 
Sidio refused. "1 hat is not the proper 
way lo do it." he said. "I do not mind 
helping you if 1 can, I do not want to 
protect my secrets. W hy shouldn't some- 
one be helped'.* It is a traditional feeling 
in Boland not lo guard your secrets. It 
IS belter lo have fine memories than to 
trv to be bigger than you are." 

Sidio si'H.’nt a good deal of his free time 
working with .-Xinerican javelin throwers 
in Chicago. Karen Mendyka, one of the 
.American women, improved her best 
throw of the year bv seven feel under 
Sidlo's tutelage. She and Janus/ talked 
in German, but Sidlo's graphic, some- 
times humorous physical demonstraiit>ns 
were more effceiivc than the talk. 

Janus/ dives not approve of American 
training methods. "In Poland, the ath- 
lete lasts for many years," he said, seri- 
ously. "It is because we do not work at 
our .sport all the year round. In the w in- 
ter. when the snow is down. I ski and 
hunt, but I do not throw the Javelin, In 
hunting. I walk many miles so that iny 
legs bonetit. as they do from the skiing. 
I wish that while 1 am here I shall have 
the opportunity to go to Canada for the 


hunting, but I do not think it is possible. 
Anyway, 1 do not begin to throw the 
javelin until the snow is up, so that I am. 
each year, fresh for it. That is why 1 shall 
continue to throw it for many years, 1 
am only 2X and that is a young age for 
an athlete in my country. I or me. 1964 
and the Olympics in Tokyo is only to- 
morrow." 

Much like Warsaw 

The rather sketchy glimpse Sidio has 
had of America on his lirst trip here has 
left him unimpressed. The shabby neigh- 
l-Hfrliood around the University of Chi- 
cago. he thinks, is much like Warsaw- 
and the food m the dining hall is like stu- 
dents’ food every VI here. 

"1 am told that here you have fresh 
fruits and vegetables all year round be- 
cause the country is so big that it is al- 
ways ripe somewhere." he said. "That is 
nice because in Poland we have it only 
during the summer. But the meats and 
other things are just the same. One thing 
I like very much here are the big, Ivcau- 
tifiil automobiles and the good hard 
Streets. W'e do not have so many of them 
at home." 

I le borrowed Terry Beueher’s automo- 
bile for a quick KVminulo drive around 
the neighborhood of the university, driv- 
ing very fast and with obvious relish. The 
Polish team was given tar more freedom 
than the Russian team which visited the 
L .S. in 1959. but most of them were con- 
tent to slay close to Pierce Hall. They are 
a friendly, happy group but they showed 
an odd lack of curiosity about the I .S.. 
which most of them are visiting for the 
lirst lime. 

Instead, they concentrated eselusively 



on ihe bus. ness ai hand, preparing for 
competition. 

■‘For us. this is not the big meet.** Sid- 
!o said. “The big meet is the European 
Games. I feel that if we do well here, 
that is good because it will mean that we 
will do well in that meet. But we are not 
yet ready for strongcompetition. you sec. 
That will come by September.*' 

During the first day’s events. Sidio 
wandered around the inlield. offering 
encouragement and instruction to the 
women ju\elin throwers, both Polish and 
American. He was surprised at the small 
crowd — some 13.500— that turned out: 
in Warsiiw last year, in iw o days of pour- 
ing rain, 60,000 Poles filled the stadium 
to watch the Polish-Amcrican meet. He 
was surprised, too. at the vast enthusi- 
asm the small crowd showed for the in- 
frequent Polish victories, until he learned 
that it was made up almost exclusively of 
the large Polish population of Chicago. 

The crowd was bigger but still pre- 
dominantly Polish on the second day of 
the meet, when Sidio comiictcd. Looking 
at them, he shrugged philosophically and 
said. "To me it is equal. 1 still have to 
throw and it docs not matter how many 
watch. What matters is the nuances of 
the javelin. Each javelin is like a child, 
different and to be handled differently." 
He was one of the live Polish men who 
won here: his throw of 346 feet 10 inches 
was good enough to w in though well be- 
low his career best of 280 teei 8'/i inches. 
But Sidio was satisfied. In the long view 
he takes of javelin throw ing. he is only on 
the threshold of his career. He accepted 
his medal cheerfully enough, then went 
off to try to sell his camera .so lie could 
buy an American steel javelin. end 
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WHEREV'ER YOU GO, 

your car’s best engine Hie 
j:)reser\er is Quaker State 

Your clay alwav’s lurn.s out more cyctv car Jonqer-I.a.siim; luhricaliiin 
pleasantly witli Quaker -Stale in the and complete protection, li'.s the 

finest motor oil your money 
can l)uy. So always insist on 
Quaker Stale— titc l)cst enqinc 
life preserver. •asosc, iwj 

Ql VKI.K sT.VI roll. REM N’IM; 
oil. cn V, I'l-N.XSVUVANIA 


crankcase. Tliis years-ahead 
motor oil keeps your car on the 
road, out of the repair shop— 
savc.s you money. Refined from 
lOOQ pure Pennsylvania Grade 
Grude Oil, Quaker State givea 




IRISH DERBY 


I .1 Sciia. unlKMtu'n in !i\c i'.iccn ihiNNc.ir. 
best ol all. 

On Salurda\. ouisidc Oublin, Ihcic 
u.is onl\ one bc'-l and lluil «;!% T.iniboii- 
nne I i. He IS i rained in I r.ince b> I lienne 
I’ollci. bill is owned b> Mis. Hovsell 
•l.iekson of Middlebiiiy. \ .i-. whose rae- 
ingeolorsare iheoldesioii ihe Xmenean 


boiirine II is iheir second bi>: sueecs', 
Thev had prcsKUisIs boughl a niaro in 
foal lo Never Sa> I >ic. and she produeed 
a Mils lhat Mrs Jackson named Never 
Too I ale In I'JW) the lillv won iwi» 
ol bngland's major races, the One Mioii- 
sand (iiiincas and Ihe Oaks. 

The Currayih is a ivpical rolling I uro- 
ivcaii turf course. On Ihe route laid out 
I'or ihe Oerhv. the lioises, running clock- 
wise. reach a sudden right turn atier a 



MAGNIFICENT STRETCH RIDE, JOCKEY POINCELET WAVES IN TRIUMPH 
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tur!'. In 1957 the Jacksons bought a mare. 
l..i Mirambule. who had been second in 
Ihe I’ris de I' Nic de ’I'liomphe in 1952. 
The mare was brought home lo Bull 
Hancock’-, t'laibome I arm in Kenluckv 
and bred to I'l incequillo. I'he resuli was 
lambourine II. He did not race at 2. bul 
he won his lirst two starts hel'ore linish- 
ing t'ourth to Sal de I oir in the 1 rench 
Oerbv. The Jacksons have been racing 
abroad for onis four sears, and fani- 


shoi l I un. hor live furlongs the course is 
straight, climbing toward the end; then 
It veers right arounti another bumps turn 
and giies dow nhill for a quartet of a mile 
over verv rough ground. -St the three- 
eighths pole the eourse curves sharpiv 
into the stretch, and in the last lurlong 
the turf rises right up to the wire. Ihis 
route was a modiliealion of the tradition- 
al Curragh mile and a halt, which nor- 
malK takes the horses out of sight of the 


fans. One disgruntled trainer rclerred to 
the Derhv roiilc as a circus couisc. and 
manv lioisemen. afici walking over the 
severe!) lightened lavout with their lock- 
c>s helirre the i ace. tell that the Irish l)ei- 
hv could bevson tins vearhv a horsethal 
lealh didn’t have the stamina for a mile 
and .1 hah'. It is doiihil’Lil. however, that 
alter w a telling the race anvonccan accuse 
1 amhoiii me 1 1 ol'nol being able to go the 
classic distance. Thishav coll has the loi’k 
and llic breeding of a i miner, and on 
Saturdav he was one. 

Breaking Itom the centci »i|' the pack. 
l.imhoiiriMc II was alwavs well placed 
bv hisi(icke). I lance’s Rogei I’mncelel. 
He won the race bv making ii|i ground 
the haul w.i) on ihc oiitsule going tin the 
lirst hill. He look the lead at the start of 
the slr.iighl. Pomcclcl said he fell 1am- 
boiirine II hesitate for a stride or two 
when the colt came lo the head of the 
stretch and saw half a hundred thousand 
frcivicd liishmen hcfoic him. li could 
have Ivcii onlv foi an mstani. howevei. 
Ix’c.uisc Tambourine II held the lead for 
Ihe last three-eighths of .1 mite, with \ic- 
lic Storm coming at him with .i rush m 
)be f.\s\ twvUvug. Voiiveele). ivwve times 
I ranee’s riding champion, saved the win 
bv a short head. It was his lirst ride in the 
lush Ocibv. 1 ive lengths back was Sc- 
bring, owned b) rovvnsend Martin, who 
•ilso ow ns Sunrise ( oliiiI) . I'hree lengths 
behind Sehring was I arkspiir. the small- 
ish chestnut coll trained bv that incom- 
parable Irishman, \iiiccnt O'Brien, for 
\ irgmi.i Sportsman R.uniond tiucst. If 
those 50.t>t«l Irishmen at the CiiiTagh 
could not see an Irish horse win. thev 
would have been happv il Larkspur did. 
He IS Irish-bred ami. after his I psom 
Dvnvrs V iclorv . wascommonlv accepted 
as the best t-vc.ir-okl in f urope. 

l>isma>mgas the Xmeiican pertVirm- 
ance was lo this nation vif horse kwers. 
this De’ibv novel ihcless looked like the 
health) start of a new era in Irish rac- 
ing. I'hc gross purse was 5I90.40(). with 
SI4().075 to the winner making it the 
richest lace in the world for .t-vcar-olds. 
last vear the gross purse was onlv $22.- 
(HK). large enough for Ireland perhaiis. 
but not enough to attract the owners of 
the besi racehorses in other countries, 
Mils vear the Mint headed b) 74-)eai- 
oki Ji'seph Mcfiiath. which hanulcs the 
Irish Sweepstakes, comribuleil S,S4.tK)0 
to the purse. Thai prohabls accounted 
for the presence of I arkspur. Tambou- 
imc II and others. The benevolence of 
the linn is explained bv the prospenlv 
of the Sweepstakes. The Sweeps are 


traditiona! in Ireland and. although sell- 
ing the tickels is illegal in most other 
countries, they are always available at 
£1, or S2.80. largely because of the 
matchless organi7alion of cagey Joe Mc- 
Grath. who thought up the whole idea 
back in 1930. 

This year 5.630,304 people'around the 
world managed to find ways to buy 
Sweepstakes tickets and shelled out £l 
each, the money rolling in before the 
Irish Derby to an enormous oflice in 
Dublin (as it does also on sweepstakes 
for the Grand National and the Cam- 
bridgeshire). There a staff of 2.500, em- 
ployed by McGrath's lirm. Hospitals* 
Trust, Ltd,, processed each ticket and 
took care of the distribution of pri7e 
money. They doled out S8,SSO,2(K) to 
7,928 winners— a ticket on Tambourine 
II winning 5140,000, one on .Arctic 
Storm S56.(KK) and one on Sebring S28.- 
0(X). Another 5236.600 was paid to the 
728 sellers of the winning tickets. That 
still left 52.91 1.546 to be turned over to 
some 400 Irish hospitals. 

Joe McCiralh and his firm do not run 
the Sweepstakes just for the sheer joy of 
doing good. "Ue get a fee. of course." 


says Paddy McGrath. Joe's 35->ear-old 
son. It isn't too had a fee. either, being 
of the total, or about S335.(KK) in 
the case of the Irish Derby. The Mc- 
Graths aren’t ashamed of accepting this 
kind of pin money but. Paddy points 
out, “This is hardly our only source of 
income. We run II other businesses be- 
sides the Sweeps. They include a bottle 
works, a steel works and two carpet fac- 
tories. not to mention our racing and 
breeding industry. I guess it's between 
us and the Aga Khan as to which is the 
biggest racing operation in Huropc.” 

Purses draw horses 

If Hospitals' Trust. l td. continues to 
add substantial sums to the purse, future 
Irish Derbies will have considerable sig- 
nificance in the overall international turf 
picture. Ow ners of good horses, whether 
they come from the Irish tracks ai Phoe- 
nix Park and Limerick Junction or from 
Newmarket. Hollywood Park. Kcenc- 
land or S;iratoga. are always going to 
seek the richest pri7c money available. 
The victory of Tambourine II was the 
lirst Irish Derby win for Trainer Pollet. 
who seldom sends out a runner— in 


France or elsewhere— unless he rhinks 
he has an exceptionally good chance to 
win. 

International racing up to now has 
been pretty much of a one-way deal. 
Horses from abroad have come to the 
L'.S. each year for the Laurel Interna- 
tional. but this is surely not enough. Nor 
does it help much that nearly 100 .Amer- 
icans now buy yearlings in Furojvc and 
keep them there to race. We must send 
our best there. A f rench racing official 
in I’aris s;iid that because laurel is an 
invitational race, with traveling expenses 
paid by the track. American owners 
think of international racing only in 
terms of invitations, When told that the 
purse of the International had been in- 
creased to 5125.000 and that this year 
S5.0(K) would he given to lifth-, sixth- 
and seventh-place finishers, the ITench- 
man laughed and said. “Is there nothing 
for finishing last?" Americans, he said, 
don't seem to realize that there are 
plenty of rich races in Furopo. “but they 
have nomination fees and closing dates 
just like most of your races. Americans 
should come and race abroad without 
being led by the hand." end 



How little does it cost to run a big sports car? 


ft I iiiuiii.Jiioii,;.. 

tR- 4, lists tor $2849*-less 
than a run-of-the-mill convertible. 
It doesn't use much gas. You get 
about 30 miles per gallon. 

But money couldn’t buy a more 
magnificent piece of machinery. 
lOShorsepower, 1 lOmph top speed. 
The best engineering Britain offers. 
For instance, all speeds are good 


speedsfortheTR-4.Torque, or thrust, 
is high whether you go fast or slow. 

Other surprises: synchromesh on 
all 4forward gears. Disc brakes. Wider 
track for a smoother ride. Direct 
rack-and-pinion steering (feels like 
power-steering, but it's much more 
responsive). You can see the TR-4 
today in all 50 states and Canada at 
any of the 650-plus dealers. Notice 


the coachwork (it won a gold medal 
in London). Roll up the windows. 
Stretch out in the leather seats. 

Get a test drive. You’ll soon dis- 
cover why over 60,000 Americans 
say there’s nothing like a Triumph. 

TRIUMPH TR-4 

•PO.C piuiv,.- ........ ,r. W. 

Nrw r«i» ?7. N V. ; V^-id.rd ’•lu-e'' 

tC*n»a») Hd. 1463 t«iinl9« Av. WMt. To.omo 10. O-'l. 
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V V hilc there was very little of lusting inter- 
est abt>ut an editorial in the Birmingham Age- 
//<rrtW endorsing the presidential candidacy of 
James M. Cox one fall day in 1920. the news- 
paper's words had a galvanic effect upon an 
Alabama shopkeeper named Julius Allen Israel. 
"I remember that as I heard the words iny hair 
stood up on end.” Israel takes pleasure in relat- 
ing today, "and goose bumps popped up all 
over my bv>dy." To appreciate the man's agi- 
tation, it is necessary to know that Israel was 
being read to at the time by his son Melvin, a 
little fellow not yet a month enrolled in the 
first grade. The revelation that the child could 
read the Birmingham papers, let alone the pon- 
derous editorial pages, was an eye-opening ex- 
perience from which the father has not yet 
completely recovered. "I had known all along 
that Melvin was brighter than most." says 
Israel with paternal candor, "but he'd never 
let on just how smart he really was. He was al- 
ways such a modest and quiet little boy.” 

Modest he still is- he has not forgotten how 
to blush and. when asked for his autograph, 
never fails to say. "Thank you” — but quiet he 
is not. for the boy Melvin Israel has since grown 
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Basebairs 

Babbling 

Brook 


Mcl Alien, The yoiee of the Yankees, 
has drowned many a fan in a flood 
of chatter, hut he has earned a good 
li ving and a reputation for excellence 

by HUSTON HORN 
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MEL ALLEN .onunurd 

up to become the man Mel Allen. As 
such he is the most successful, best 
known, highest paid, most voluble figure 
in sportscasting. and one of the bigger 
names in broadcasting generally. In New 
York City, his base of operations. Mel 
Allen has a following that only a politi- 
cian. which Allen in some ways is. could 
love. There arc people to whom his voice 
is a comfort, his handshake a benedic- 
tion. his autograph an heirloom. “U rite 
'Good luck. George" and sign your 
name." a man named George demanded 
of Allen not long ago. and a bartender 
insisted that Mel sign a S5 bill. "This is 
illegal." said Allen, scribbling away. 

"bor this." said the bartender. "I 
don't mind dying.” 

To such a weird and wonderful estate, 
which over the last do-'cii years has an- 
nually paid him more than SIOO.OOO. 
mo.st of it already spent, Mel Allen has 
risen on the strength of an indefatigable, 
hinged-in-lhe-middle tongue, an unsur- 
passed know ledge of and almost mystical 
involvement in sports. Riding the pin- 
striped coattails of his employers for the 
last two decades, the New York Yan- 
kees. has helped. Moreover, he has mer- 
rily made his way to the top of a held of 
limited opportunities without deceit, 
without guile, without cynicism and 
without, it would seem, half trying, fame 
having stalked him more than the other 
way around. His formula has been sim- 
ply an open-faced and honest ambition 
to fuUill himself and to beUeve in himself. 

Since self-satisfaction has always elud- 
ed Mel Allen, he sits today uncomforta- 
ble in his eminence, wondering what it 
amounts to and knowing at the same 
time that, whatever its worth, he has. 
in the words of a friend, "only one direc- 
tion left — down." Goaded by this un- 
nerving intelligence-- and spurred along 
by loneliness that befalls him as a 49- 
year-old bachelor hopelessly embroiled 
in his job Allen is a tireless worker, 
driving himself to accept as many obli- 
gations, commitments and duties as day- 
light and dark will allow and. like a 
tightrope walker, resisting the impulse 
to look beneath him. "He has so many 
things going for him." says fellow sporl.s- 
caster JoeGaragiola. "that if he ever got 
the flu he’d be a one-man Depression." 


And one of Allen's favorite stories, one 
of the thousands he knows and cherishes, 
takes on the flavor of a morality play 
when he tells it. The story concerns a 
onetime major league pitcher named 
Hoho Holloman who had the bud luck 
to pitch a no-hitler for the St. Louis 
Browns on his very first start in the ma- 
jors. By the end of the season they were 
saying. "Bobo? Bobo who?" 

Bobo's flaw, says Allen, was a sore 
arm and serenity, and while a sore throat 
may now and then indispose Mel Allen it 
won't be complacency that goes before 
his fall. Attaching a peculiarly negative 
signilicance to the mark he has made, 
he lost his once abiding respect for Who's 
Who it! Anwriva, he says without coy- 
nes.s. when it requested his biography 10 
y’ears ago. Allen frankly protests that 
"if the Now York Yankees had Iveen an 
eighth-place team all the time I'd been 
with them I'd be an eighth-place an- 
nouncer." Since the Yankees have done 
very well altogether during the 21 years, 
so has their oflicial spokesman. Yet Al- 
len. like a spinster with a rich daddy and 
a poor boy friend, wonders bleakly how 
much he is liked for himself and how 
much for his association with affluence. 
Says Julius Israel: "What Mel needs is 
the swelled head he deserves." 

1AI 

W W hclherornol Allen's popularity is 
as mercurial and subject to whim as he 
supposes, it is sufficient nowadays to 
keep him occupied on radio, television 
and motion picture film 600 hours each 
year, pitching athletic sweat, beer, 
smokes, razor blades, oatmeal, autos, 
soap, gasoline and lip halm. More than 
half of that time, of course, is devoted 
to Allen's folksy, garrulous descriptions 
of 162 Yankee ball games, while most 
of the remainder is parceled out to the 
World Scries broadcasts, college foot- 
ball and Rose Bowl games, a three-hour. 
SJ-a-minuie segment of NBC' Radio's 
Moiii/or on Saturday mornings and base- 
ball .All-Star games (his 23rd comes up 
next Tuesday). 

Twice each week he lends his voice to 
the soundtrack of Fox Movietone sports 
newsreels. To earn his SI2.000-a-ycar 
salary for that job. Allen is obliged to 
write as well as talk the scripts. He docs 
both after a quick look at the film, with 


speed and efficiency, having a practiced 
ear for the catchy, punny phrasing that 
is the pattern of most newsreel features. 
("The hull thing makes a fellow keel over 
from sheer delight." he wrote shamelessly 
for a girlie documentation of New York’s 
winter boat show.) Somehow Allen has 
enough energy left over to write an t>c- 
easional magazine article, to pick an 
All-America team for a magazine and 
to work away, somewhat desultorily, at 
his second book, which, like his first, will 
bca collection ofupliftingsports stories. 
VS iih so many demands on his reportori- 
al sense, it is no vvondcrthal his capacities 
are sometimes taxed to the limit, as they 
were several years ago when he tried his 
hand at song lyrics. "Let's play ball, play 
ball, you all." his song began and went 
downhill from there. 

Happy in his work. Mcl Allen is like- 
wise happy in his relative leisure, liking 
nothing better than to fill it by making 
speeches which he makes often for free 
and always at the drop of the inv itations 
that come in daily. His format, by and 
large, is the presentation of sports sto- 
ries straight-from-the shoulder, some- 
times gam> -Stories for adults, inspira- 
tional stories for >oungsicrs. He even 
makes speeches when no one has asked 
him to. in bars, on street corners, wherev- 
er there is an attentive- or captive— car. 

Mel Allen is the only sportscaster 
know n to the modern world who has had 
his day in a major league hall park, in 
this case Mel Allen Day in Yankee Stadi- 
um in 1950, when he received clothes, 
aC adillac and SIO.OOO - which he in turn 
gave to Columbia and the University of 
Alabama for scholarships. He is certainly 
one of the few broadcasters who can 
draw better crowds leaving a stadium 
than many ballplayers, and is one of the 
few whom young boys and old women 
alike have smothered to the sidewalk in 
excessive shows of partiality. And while 
it is not a unique experience among ra- 
dio and TV personalities, it is encourag- 
ing to Allen's frangible vanity that some 
of his mail still contains endearments of 
the "Dear little oC celebrity. You don't 
know me. but . - ." kind. 

To offset such ctTusions, Allen has a 
solid corps of detractors, too. one of 
whose doughtiest said gleefully not long 
ago: "Mcl Allen talks more than a mag- 
pie— which isn't saying much." More 
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■specific crilics point out that Mien Jear- 
ly loses to labor a point or osensork a 
pet phrase ("How about that?*'), that his 
\oice. deep, rich and mellow as it is. has 
an irritating eilge on it. and that his 
stilled hut not fully hidden enthusiasm 
when the 'fankees are winning Molates 
his rights to the air v\a\es. Sol>er. indus- 
trious and otherwise well-adjusted men 
have been known to fall into gargling, 
sputtering rages as. suiing helplessly be- 
lorc their l'\ sets, they feel theinseUes 
assaulted by Allen’s tedious, drawn-out 
evpianattons ("l or the bcnelii of those 
not so familiar with the game, the inlield 
lly rule st.ites that, with lirst and second 
base or first, second and third iKcupied 
and less than two out. a ball which in the 
judgment of the umpire." etc., etc.), by 
his escessisely elated descriiuions ofes- 
eryday Y ankee catches, by his strangling 
compulsion t(i i|iialify. nuvdify and am- 
I’lify nearly esery general truth he utters, 
"International I alls is the coldest spot in 
the I -S.." he said on I V once. "Temper- 
.ilurewise. that is." \nd because New 
\ork teems with iseople who lose base- 
ball hut reltise to pledge allegiance to the 


Yankee jx'nnanl. Allen’s ’‘ohjeciise but 
pro-Y ankee" broadcasts can turn a ruly 
roomful of [X'ople into a haling, shout- 
ing. blaspheming mob. "In New Y ork. 
Mel’s like the drinking friend who takes 
home the tossn drunk." says Lindsey 
Nelson, a fellow sporiscaster and a friend 
of .Mien, "Since the anti-Yankees aren’t 
able to change the team, they hit the 
nearest thing Mel .Mien- with a roll- 
ing pin." Says Raconteur rev O’Rourke- 
"Mel Is -Mabama’s answer to Tennyson’s 
babbling brook." 

A 

■ ■licrwinninga radio- T \ "Ixst sports- 
caster’’ award in iy52. Mien’s lirst reac- 
tion was to say. "It’s nice, hut what if I 
don’t win It nest year'.’" The fact is. he’s 
won it. wonderingh . eseiy year since. 1 !e 
can no more understand this uiH|ualilied 
pr.iise than he can understand the ire and 
Mtriolcif his critics. Me seeks to show the 
virnc courtesy and restraint m replying 
to both. If accused of favoring the 
Yankees, for instance, he answers that 
his iechnii.|ue is one he has carefully con- 
sidered for many years, and he wtmld do 


as much for anyone he worked for. If he 
is accused of being unfavorable to the 
opposite team, he bridles and denies it. 
"You listen." he will say, proudly profes- 
sional. "1 call a C’olavito home run the 
same as 1 call a Mantle home run. The guy 
who doesn’t think so didn’t want Man- 
tle to hit that home run in the first 
place. ” Only when accused of talking 
too much di>es -Mien admit that perhaps 
he has a problem. "Somewhere." he says, 
"there niusi be a middle ground: enough 
evplanation for thiise who don’t under- 
stand the game and not too much for 
those who do. If 1 don't qualify every- 
thing I say, here come the letters, I have 
lain awake nights wondering where that 
happy medium is, I do the best 1 can." 

•Mien’s Isest. as it turns out. is still 
this side i>f prolivily Phiascslike. "Ihat 
brought the crowd to its collective feet." 
and. "There’s no room for margin of 
enor,” will suggest why. Like most peo- 
ple who talk a loi. .-Mien evposes himself 
lt> easy ridicule, l/u- Yen )(>ik finus 
once characterized him as a connoisseur 
of the obvious on the cliche matinee. 
\ quotation the kite Jolin l.ardner once 
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MEL ALLEN 

alinbutod id .Mien and it sounds more 
like .Allen than I aidner -Coiind him in 
one of his i>pical on-the-one-hand-ihis- 
on-the-other-hand-ih.it siiuations (a re- 
sult. sa\s ,\llen. who happens lo be a law 
graduate, ol'his legal training l. t.ardner's 
quote, picked from a game several sears 
back, went like this: "Hs sending \!i/e 
to the hut rack. Stengel mas have kept 
Btutdreaii I'nim replacing Brown. Isc- 
cause > oil see. Collins is a lefl-handed 
hilter — Well, we'se got a nght-haiuleil 
pitcher in there now. but if Boudreau had 
called in a southpaw orcourse. Collins 
is a lelT-h.inded hitter, tot'. But what 
ihi.s might mean — Well, of course, it 
may mean nothing at all." 

Sometimes Allen joins the Allen erii- 
ies. "W hen somebody tells me I'se done 
a good job making a bad ball game 
sound good." he says. “I know I'sc failed 
some was .They mean it as a complimeni. 
but it's reall> a erliieism. I nescr try ui 
inflate a game. Instead I try to ride it 
like a boat on wases, and lo make it 
sound like no more than it is, Ms joh 
is reporting, not making up a press 
agent's release." Like any reporter, he 
sometimes falls on his face. .-Vfterssard 
he will brood about these galTes for 
years. His svorst mistake to dale oc- 
curred in the sesenih game of the I960 
World Series, when he prematurely 
binned. "It's going foul. " on a three-run 
homer by Yogi Berra. Stung by the ree- 
olleetion still, he lakes some comfort 
from the fact that Sports IlldstkmI’O 
at the time called it the biggest boner 
"since Clem McCarthy's histone mis- 
call of the 1947 Kentucky fJerhs," 

"That." says Allen with relish, "was 
their biggest boner .since Clem McCar- 
thy's histone miscall of the 1947 Preak- 
ncss." 

Because he is usually sitting behind a 
microphone. Allen is pictured by most 
people as a short and dumpy man. He is 
not. LnlX'iU. he stands taller than si\ 
feel, weighs about 2(K) and vsraps his 
large, beai ish frame in loose-tilting cas- 
ual jackets and slacks, i.ike his father 
and his brother, he is balding, but unlike 
them he disguises the truth with a hair- 
piece. He has heavy features, iransluceni 
blue-gra\ eves and is handsome in an 
aging way. He looked like a eupid when 
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he was horn on St. Yalentinc's Day in 
I9I.L 

Mel Allen's gramifalher. William Is- 
rael. was a Kussian Jew who came it' 
the I .S. when he was .15. settled in West 
Bloekton. Ala., vt here he ran a dry goods 
More .ind raised a family of seven, One 
of his sons, .lulius Allen, Mel's father, 
remembers Wesi Bloekton as a lough 
mining ii'wn. and the meanest man 
around was an outlaw lyrically named 
Bart llirashei'. Jtiluis Israel alsi' remem- 
beis his father as a stein patriarch un- 
favor.! hi \ disposed toward boy hood idle- 
ness and pariieularlv inimical lo base- 
ball. since It interfered with Julius' 
chores, "How do you reckon he would 
like It if he knew his giandsons were 
making iheir In ing just looking at base- 
ball g.imes?" savs Julius delightedh. 
"Ho!" Julius' t'lher son. I.arry. is a stat- 
istician and spoiler on Mel's staff. 

M cl Allen's mother. .Anna I eibtn n/, 
the daughler of a cantor, was btrrii in 
Russia and came lo this eounirv wlien 
she was 9. She married Israel in 1912 
and. by the lime Meivin was horn. Julius 
was well established in ibc dry goods 
business in Johns. .Ala., a small mining 
low 11 .10 miles souihwesi of Birmingham. 
C'oniinuing lo prosper. .lulius moved his 
business and his family first to Svlaeau- 
ga. AUi.. later t<» Bessemer, a large sleel- 
produeing center, where he opened a la- 
dies' readv-io-wear shop, It was in Bes- 
semer that young Melvin began flabber- 
gasting his ciders by reading the papers, 
partieulai lv the sports pages, and by re- 
citing. at the slightest provocation, cur- 
rent halting averages. RBIs and E R.As 
of popular major league players. 

Hit hard by the postwar depression. 
Bessemer’s ecoiumiy collapsed, and so 
did Julius Israel's business. In 1922 he 
moved It to Cordova. Ala., where things 
went sour again. Hie Kii Klux Klan. a 
phitenis in a dirty bed sheet, was re- 
emerging at about that time, and high 
on the Klan s list of un- American activi- 
ties was being Jewish. Cordova's cili/ens 
began to boycott the Israel store, and 
before long, the 5>2().OtX) Israel had sal- 
vaged from his Bessemer operation was 
gone and. m declining he.ilth. he turned 
lo selling shirts on the road. Bitter as 
Allen's molhei is about Cordova's Klan. 
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MEL ALLEN •nr.w 

she cannot forget a second disappoini- 
mcni that took place there. Her ambi- 
tions that Melvin should become a con- 
cert violinist \serc shattered when he just 
about cut off his left forelingcr while 
paring a peach. 

By the lime Julius Israel moved the 
fumilv to Greensboro. N.C. the siren call 
of a career in major league baseball had 
become a real and vital thing to Melv in. 
age 1 1, and he got a job as bat boy with 
the Greensboro Patriots. Already begin- 
ning to spread his time thin, he also de- 
livered dry cleaning on roller skates and 
spent Saturday afternoons at the corner 
cigar store posting baseball scores on a 
blackboard. ''Always it was baseball this 
or that." .Anna Israel recalls. "There 
was never the time to study his school- 
books or his music lesson (Mel was now 
supposed to become a concert cornet- 
list]. One day— it was a beautiful sun- 
shining day just like I prophesied- I see 
the school principal coming up the walk. 
My Ciod. he's been expelled. I thought. 
My (iod. let me fall down dead on this 
spot and I will welcome it. I thought.*’ 
The principal had come not to expel 
Melvin, but to prakse him. The princi- 
pal announced that the boy had been 


selected by the Civiians to serve in Ra- 
leigh as North Carolina's lieutenant gov- 
ernor for one day. It was an iKcasion 
that comes back vividly to Mcl Alien. 
He was introduced that day in round- 
eyed wonder to the Tar Heel electric 
chair. 

T 

• wo years later Julius Israel moved 
his family again — this time to Birming- 
ham -and there Melvin finished high 
school, dated the prettiest girl on the 
bltKk and enrolled in the University of 
Alabama in Tuscaloosa. He was only 
15 years old and. because of his preetK- 
ity. they called him Skyrocket. To save 
the expense of putting him up in a dor- 
mitory. the Israel family moved to Tus- 
caloosa. loo. "About all I was able to 
alToid was a roof over his head." says 
Julius Israel. 

Characteristically. Mcl Israel spent lit- 
tle time under that roof. Tall, skinny and 
physically immature, he was cut quick- 
ly from the varsity baseball iciim. He 
turned instead to intramural baseball, to 
writing sports for the school paper, to 
the drama club and. when necessary, to 
his btMiks. To help his father meet cx- 
|x*nses. he worked Saturday in Brown's 
Dollar Store selling .shoes. After a good 
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day he would lake fnc of Brown's dol- 
lars home. 

H> ihe time he was a senior, Mel had 
entered law school, was teaching a class 
in speech and was sports editor of both 
the student paper and the annual. He was 
also earning his varsity A as student 
manager of the baseball team, working 
as sports stringer for out-of-town Ala- 
bama papers, w ritiiig scripts for the foot- 
ball coaches' radio show, playing sandlot 
baseball and announcing downs and 
yards to go on the P.A. system at Ala- 
bama football games. One fall afternoon 
in 19.35 the laic Frank Thomas, the foot- 
ball coach, got a call from a Birmingham 
railio station. It had suddenly lost its 
sportscastcr for Alabama and .Auburn 
lVH»tball games. D/d Thomas have any 
suggestions? Sure he did. Mel Israel. 

wasn't really interested," says .Al- 
len now. ■•hut it was a sure S5 a game if 
I got the job." i’o see that he did. Allen 
prepared for his audition by boning up 
on an earlier Ro.se Bowl game that he 
hadn't seen, and came to the station to 
deliver a stirring account of how Ala- 
bama tied the score against St.inford m 
the last minutes. Charmed as much by 
.Allen’s account as by the recollection of 
that happy day in Pasadena, the station 
manager hired him, 

•Allen was already in his third year of 
law school, and he look his broadcasting 
job so lightly that in one early game he 
lost track of a down. To square himself 
with the scoreboard he squeezed in a line 
buck for no gain while .Alabama was 
still in its huddle. Nevertheless, he got 
the job again the ncM season, but was 
unavailable the one after that. He was 
busy instead on the CHS network. The 
following fall he called the first baseball 
games he'd ever seen from a broadcast- 
ing booth: the 193S World Series. 

As he had done in Birmingham. Allen 
got his job with CBS almost accidentally. 
In New York on a skylarking Christmas 
vacation, he strolled into the CBS studio 
one evening to see a program being 
broadcast. He mentioned his association 
with the CBS affiliate in Birmingham to 
a night supervisor, and for no better rea- 
son than curiosity let himself be induced 
to audition. The next question he heard 
was, "When can you start?" 

"Gosh damn,” says Allen, using one 
of his wild e.xpressions (others are "dad 
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guntmit" anti “'jiininy cricket”). "I like 
to fell incr when they said that. I didn't 
want to start an>iinic. I told them- I tsas 
a graduate lattjcr. ready to start ni> 
practice most any day. And besitles. I 
had a job teaching siicech at the uni- 
versity and getting SI.800. So they said, 
S45 a week, think it over.” 

Mel thought it over when he got 
home. “1 told him it was plain foolish- 
ness for a boy to go all the way through 
law school just to talk on the radio." 
says Julius Israel. " And I told him if he 
went he'd never come hack." Neither 
was the cider Israel friendly to the net- 
work's suggestion that Mel change his 
name for. as ihcv put it, a more euphoni- 
ous sound and one not so uh inclu- 
sive of -ail the Vrihes. Mel ans'wered his 
father that. well, ho meant onlv to go on 
fora year. The experience would broaden 
him, he said, give him a bigger outlook 
on things. ()li. let the hoy go. Mel's 
mother put in. What did it matter what 
he did for one >car. and what did it mat- 
ter what he called himself for that time'? 
Call yourself Morgan Hall, a solicitous 
friend suggested, thinking of a euphoni- 
ously named building on the universtlv 
campus. Or call yourself Mel Thomas, 
suggested frank Thomas. So Melvin Is- 
rael. who has always liked travel and 
mellitluousness. packed his bags, bor- 
rowed his father's middle name and went 
north. He honestly meant to be home 12 
months laier, but he never made it- 

Mcl Allen began broadening his out- 
look by getting up in time to o|'«n the 
network at 6 a.m.. introducing to the 
.stirring nation organ stylings on the 
Mighty Wuriii/cr. Three weeks later he 
was assigned to a sponsored nightliinc 
show (his salary spurted up to a 
week ). and a couple of months after that 
he broke into sports. 

A prerequisite for sports announcers 
is an ability to carry things along with- 
out bcncHl of script, and .Allen demon- 
strated an unapproachable talent for 
that on his first assignment. In a day 
when networks pirated events from one 
another. CBS sent Allen aloft in a lX -3 
to deserilx’ a Vanderbilt Cup race on 
Long Island (NBC had hoped for exclu- 
sive ground-based coverage). Circling 
over the course. .Allen was obliged to 
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talk for 52 minutes, describing nothing 
at all because the race was being delayed 
by a rain shower. The race never did get 
away, but from then on Mel Allen's ca- 
reer in sports announcing was olT and 
running. 

His (irsi full season of baseball began 
in the spring of 1939. when he was the 
No. 2 announcer after .Arch McDonald, 
broadcasting both for the Tankees and 
the New York Ciiants. The next season 
McDiMiakl went to the Washington Sen- 
ators. and Allen moved up. Allen was in 
the infantry from 1943 until early in 
1946; in a rare burst of intelligence the 
•Army made use of his broadcasting ex- 
perience by assigning him to a public re- 
lations program, When he came back to 
New York he signed a contract with the 
Yankees (for SI7.500 then, for he's not 
saying how much now) and has been 
with the club ever since. Along the way. 
he has also broadcast basketball games, 
tennis matches, dog shows and horse 
races. Once he recorded the offstage 
voice for the game sequence in the Broad- 
way production of Dnniii and 

in a mov ie called Thi- Buhe Ruth Story 
Allen’s voice described Ruth's then re- 
markable 60th home run. "The fuel that 
I was only 14 years old when Ruth hit 
that homer didn't seem to fa/c the direc- 
tor.'' says Allen of the movie. "Ihal 
gives you a rough idea of what kind of 
movie it was." 

I iiasmuch as Mel Allen has tveen doing 
basically tlte same job for more than two 
decades, it would be reasonable to sup- 
pose that much of his enthusiasm has 
faded. But for .Allen, with no wile or 
children, no hobbies and. with the ex- 
ception of popular lletion and maga- 
7incs. no intcrest.s beyond sport, it isn't 
so. haeh game he secs is a new and chal- 
lenging experience. He doesn't Just look 
at It. he lives it. "Mv job on Monitor" 
he say.s. "is pleasant and it pays well, hut 
it IS not the sort of thing that keeps me 
in this business. I could never he just an 
announcer. I think I'd go back to law if 
I had to do that. But my work as a 
sporlscaster, dad gummil, is a creative 
thing. The players on the field are the 
actors, and 1, in a sense, am the narr.itor 
putting the things they do into a story." 
Allen sometimes gets so carried away by 


his narration that he paws the air and 
gesticulates, pounds his neighbors and 
shills lo the edge of his seal. U is a lech* 
nique that leases him completel> bushed 
after a game. 

"In a business never known for hard 
work. \1cl hiis built a reputation for hard 
work that makes us all uneasy," says 
I indses Nelson. "In the early days of ra- 
dio It was enough for the announcer to 
say. The sky is blue, folks, and the band 
sounds mighty pretty, so let's listen.' 
Now the listeners are loo sophisticated 
for that, and Mel spends far more lime 
getting ready for a broadcast than he 
does giving it. He gives the listener ev- 
erything he could ask for." 

Once Mel Allen got over the idea of 
rcturnmg to a law practice in -Alabctma 
and accustomed his family to the same 
thing, he moved them all to Now York 
in 1940. His sister has married and gone 
her own way. his brother works for him 
and his mother and father live with Mel 
in a S75.()00 house in \S cslchesier Coun- 
ty. It is a close-knit family, and everv- 
body is fairly happy. escept perhaps Mrs. 
Israef. .She o(K*nly resents the fact that 
her son "never married anybody but 
those New York Yankees." She has seen 
Mel woo and abandon possible brides, 
and she doesn't laugh at the crack made 
by a friend: "Here comes Mel Allen with 
the future Miss Jones." And she be- 
grudges the demands made on him by 
his public. 

"Once I thought it would he nice to 
go to dinner with the whole family." she 
said the other day. "So we go to a little 
out-of-the-way restaurant out near ts- 
ther's house on l ong Island. No sooner 
do wc walk in the door, than here come 
the kids, the mommas, the poppas, the 
grandmommas and the grandpoppas, all 
holding these little autograph books. 
Later this man gels angry because Mel 
says he'll have to check his appoint- 
ment book before promising lo make 
a speech to the man's club. Then this 
boisterous blonde tries to sit in Mel's 
lap. U was too much. Me. I wanted to 
be at home in my kitchen, eating a sand- 
wich with Larry." 

But. she IS asked, would she wish her 
son Mel to be anything less than the suc- 
cess he IS? Anna Israel answers with rue: 
"1 wish he was a shoemaker. A married 
shoemaker." end 
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DESENEXi 


compounded u/ith undecyknic 
acid, a standard 
Afhlefe's Foot Tte^fment 
used by the UJS.AmY! 


MEDICAL SCIENTISTS REPORT: 

“amazing results” “dramatie improvement”* 


Probably nowbiTL' is the control 
of athlete's fool more important than 
in the Army. Navy an<i Air I-’orce, 
with millions of men in. service. 'I'hank.s 
to a rem.irkable preparation, it n>) 
longer is the problem it once wa.s. 

'The treatment mndecylenic acid' 
is so simple and dependable, it is 
now a Mamiard Athlete’s Foot T’reat- 
ment used by the C..S. Armed Forces! 


What Dosenex does 
Dcsenex aceks nut, attacks and kills 
not only common athlete’s foot fungi, 
but also checks haetpria that often 
cause more stubborn eases. Mad- 
dening itch is relieved, healing rap- 
idly promoted. Simjily u.se Desenex 
Ointment at night: Powder during 
day. II'h puarantvvd lo irork or 
money back! Desenex — at all drug 
counters. 


'I'his Desenex treatment is also 
I moat often preacri bed and niammended 
• by physicians, for it works where 
I others often fail. It promi.ses new 
I freedom from athlete's fool itching, 
pain and danger of spreading, as ev’i- 
I denced by clinical studies involving 
over 6200 men and women.* 

I 


•(Clinical results were described 
jirofessionally as "dramatic,” “im- 
mediate," even "amazing." Key facts 
from these studies by leading hos- 
pitals, medical schools and clinics 
are available to your physician or 
your foot specialist. 

.. W TS |■ll:.rlllaPr^lClP;lK ItiK'lu-tfr 3. .N. Y. 


What’s the pitch? 


SI. The Sporting Word Game! 



Tad can play vo c.in ten Djt. actually, any 
num&er m ivelcome There are lettered cube^ 
lor spell ng Out the nords, soorts cards *or set- 
ting the category and "bonus" words to help 
you get started, si. THE SPORTING WORD GAIilE 
in.pnied by SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, produced by 
Parker Bres makes an attractive g.tl tor fnends 
and out of'tOwners your own family would lOve 
it too' . Just write to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 
Dept. 7107 S40 N Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1 1. 
Illinois Enclose $2.50 lor each set. 



single lens reflex 


Even at its low-low price, the Penta-J 
accepts a host of interchangeable wiJe 
angle and lelepholo lenses — special 
accessories, loo. Has new 'tri-wav’ 
finder for more accurate focusing and 
composing, f2 Yashinon SOmm lens 
with semi-auto diaphragm, automatic 
mirror, speeds from ‘/i to l/500ih plus 
'B', many more features. Less than 
$130. Sec your photo dealer for exact 
retail prices or write Dept. If. 

^ TASniCA INC . soil Si.< . aMH-M n. « • 
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Great moments live in LIFE 


Back to earth. Scott Carpetiior returns to the towering 
mountain peaks he lo\ed as a hos . W ith his ow n sons, 
he looks hack t^i the gahled brick house that svas his — 
and ahead to a t'utiire still filled with dreams. 

This intimate moment in the life of a national hero 
is one you could share only in LII F. He was on e\er\ 
frtinl page and network. It still took “the 1 11 L touch*’ 
to bring the man home to .H.fKX).(XK) men and women. 
Scott Carpenter’s exclusive first-person stor\ and his 

AuJicnve Data NMS 61-62. Cupyright I’i62 hy A- C. Nielsen Cumpjny. ReprmIcJ i 


ow n color pictures ofa sunset in space were also part of 
l.If L's dramatic I .Tpage stor\ . And the week before. 
Rene Carpenter’s own story of her reactions was in the 
hands of 1 11 L readers not weeks or months but only 
da\s after the event occurred. 

This is the magic of “the I II 1. touch” whicli edu- 
cated. alert, interested readers ex peel 
— and fmd— every vveek in l.IR’. - a 
t'reut maga/ine of human ev|KTienee. 


LIFE 




BASEBALLS WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

He threw nine pilches in the llrsl inning iind 
struck out three Mels, and for more than 
half the game the big question was whether 
Sandy Koufav of l.os Angeles would break 
the single-game strikeout record. The Dodg- 
er left-hander did not even equal the mark 
«»f 18 strikeouts, a feat achieved by only 
two men. including himself, since l9tX3, He 
did, however, match a performance equaled 
by 4.1 other National Leaguers since 1900— a 
no-hit game. Shoddy pitching by Johnny 
PtxJres, Jt>c Mtxtiler and Stan Williams hurt 
the DinJgers. Podres failed for the ninth and 
lOih eonsccutise limes to complete a game. 
Moeller for the llch and t2ih times; Wil- 
liams gave up 1 0 runs in 1 0 innings. At home 
the team record was only 19-17. I’hiliidciphiu 
linished its best home stand in ttve years 
(9-4) and climbed to seventh. After his lirst 
complete game in nearly a year. Chris Short 
was asked why he was two minutes late 
coming to bat In the llfth inning. "I was 
changing my sweat shirt and the buitons 
kept popping every w-hichway." Short an- 
swered. St. Louis batters were hilling every 
whichway: .289 BA. 51 runs and a team 
high of 1 1 homers for the week. And there 
were shutouts by Cardinals Larry Jackson, 
Ray Sadccki and Curl Simmons. New ^<irk 
had neither goi>d hitting nor good pitching. 
The Mets proved to be opportunists, how- 
ever. scoring 10 runs on just four hits in one 
game. Their secret: 16 walks from the 
l>odgers. Milwaukee^ Braves split six games, 
but might have done belter had they not hit 
into so many double plays. In one game they 
hit into five, raising their total to 71 and put- 
ting them on course for the league record of 
166 set by the 1958 Cardinals. PitislHirgh was 
inconsistent, losing by scores such as 4 land 
5 (land winning by 1 1-1 and 1 7-7. but hung 
on to third place. Chicago was even more 
erratic. The Cubs started the week by win- 
ning a doublchcadcr. then three days later 
they were shut nut twice. Chicago did get 
four wins, two by 21-ycar-old Cal KiMinee. 
who pitched the team’s (irst complete game 
in 24 tries, and two by 11-ycar-old Bob 
Buhl. Interspersed were live losses, more 
than enough to keep Mrs. Charlie Metro, 
wife of the Cubs’ head coach, well fed. Her 
husband takes her out to dinner each time 
the Cubs lose. Houston’s Dick Farrell dined 
on aspirins. He took nine one day to deaden 
the pain in his side. Farrell then pitched his 
third straight three-hitter but for the second 


lime in a row lost 2-0. In all. the Colt .45s 
baited 207 and lost four of live. Don Mc- 
Mahon had one exceptionally bad day . After 
missing the team bus for the trip from New 
York to Philadelphia, he hurried to the rail- 
road station, missed u train and had to wait 
an hour for the next one. That night he 
worked in relief and gave up a hit that beat 
Houston. Cincinnati Coach Pete Whisenani 
had somewhat the same trouble. He re- 
ceived a phone call in his hotel room at 
12:10 p.m. urging him to rush to Candle- 
stick Park fora 1 o’cliK'k game. Whisenant 
smiled; he Awn the Reds were playing a 
night game. Minutes later Manager Fred 
Hutchinson called. It nax/i'i a night game. 
As it turned out. the Reds would have been 
better off had they not shown up: they lost 
three games to the Giants. One of the Reds’ 
defeats came when San Francisco's Hd Bailey 
hit a grand slam off Joey Jay. one of his 
partners in the J & B Oil Co. of Spencer. 
W. Va. Billy O’Dell and Bob Bolin each 
won twice as the Giants took over first place. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

He began his career as a catcher, but when 
he broke his left hand he pitched batting 
practice to stay in shape. Since then Farl 
Wilson of Bostiiii has always been a pitcher. 
His closest link with Sandy Koufax was the 
obscure fact that he was born in the same 
year, 89 days before the Dodger pitcher back 
in 1915. Last week, four days before Koufax 
pitched his no-hitler, Wilson became the 


TEAM LEADERS: PITCHING 


AMFRICAN LEAGUE 

IP SO HRs Oft 

Cl«v Donovan 1?0 Latman S3 Ramos IS 

NY ranr 135 Terry 87 Terry ?0 

LA McBride lOS Belinsky 89 Giba II 

Minn Pascual 13S Pascual 102 Pascual 13 

Ball Estrada 107 Estrada 89 Pappas IS 

Del Bunning 107 Bunnin( 83 Regan 17 

Clii Herbert 102 Piratro 69 Burhatdl II 

Bos Conley 123 Conley 76 Monbouquelle 14 

KC Rakow 104 Rakow 71 Walker 16 

Wash Slenhouse 86 Cheney 47 2 with 8 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

SF Marichal 147 O'Dell 9S Manchal 19 

LA Houtaa ISO tioulti 184 2 wilh II 

Pitt Friend 124 friend 73 Friend 14 

SIL Gibson 117 Gibson 101 iaekson 14 

Cm Purkay 134 O’Toole 7S 2 with 11 

Mil Shaw 125 Shaw 73 Buidelte 12 

Phil Mahafley 120 Mthalfey 75 MahaHey IS 

Hous iohnson 104 Farrell 89 Johnson 8 

Chi Ellsworth 110 Ellsworih S9 Ellsworlh 16 

NY Jackson 107 Jackson 65 Hook IS 


BuxeJ j/o/r'ifrc s fAnvngA Suturdaw Junf 3t) 



PITCHERS Karl Wilson of Red Sox. Sandy 
Koufax of Dodgers thfcw no-hitlers, first lime 
two were hurled in one week since June 1938. 


52nd American Leaguer to pitch a no-hit 
game, l.ou Clinton and Ciary Geiger each 
hit three homers, and Bill Monbouquctlc 
pitched u four-hittcr and a live-hitter as the 
Red Sox won live of seven. New York had 
the same record. The Yankees won the 
longest game ever played (seven hours) 
when Jack Reed hit a home run in the 22nd 
inning against the Tigers. Reed had the bunt 
sign on the first pitch but was allowed to 
swing away at the second. Two days later 
the Tigers lost under similar circumstances. 
Ii was the I2lh inning and rieselanii’s Al 
l.uplow noticed that the bunt sign was off. 
He faked a bunt on the next pitch. tiHvk a 
short backswing and hit a two-run homer. 
Catcher John Romanti was bruised on the 
head, collarbone and both legs by foul balls 
in one game, but Manager Mel MeGaha 
was even more concerned that his team lost 
five of seven. Kansas City's Dick Howscr 
was more badly hurt: he suffered a broken 
bone in his hand. His replacement, former 
Angel Billy Consold. had seven hits in his 
first 12 at bats. C'hicuKo did not even average 
that many hits a game. The White Sox did 
score 19 runs, all after two were out. and 
won three games. Although IMruit went 
II innings without scoring, the Tigers, most- 
ly thanks to shutouts by Jim Bunning. Paul 
Foytack and Hank Aguirre, split eight 
games. RtKky Colavito's .412 hitting and 10 
RBIs also helped. There were II shutouts 
in the AL. with liiillinuirr’s Mill Pappas 
and Steve Barber each gelling one. Chuck 
Fstrada, however, was on the wrong end of 
a shutout for the fifth time, losing I 0. 
l.us \nselcs (vre pttgi' /ft) won games wilh 
home runs, sacrifice flies, hitting splurges 
and good relief, and stayed in the pennant 
fight. Poor relief work cost Minnesotn four 
games. Camilo Pasciuil shut out the Yan- 
kees. but that win was drowned in six losses. 
yViishiiiKion played tight ball, and although 
the Senators lost four of seven, they never 
finished more than three runs behind. Fine 
pitching by Claude Osteen (22). Sieve Ham- 
ilton (25), Tom Cheney 127) and Dave 
Slenhouse (28) enabled the Senators to cut 
their team ERA from 5.96 to 4.19 in eight 
weeks. This did not bring many victories, 
but it gave the Senators u youthful, if last- 
place. uppeurunee. end 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup ot the sports inlormation 
of the week 


CHESS ll<>KSV l>)IHOSt\N. (he incihiHlicjl 
R»ism40 '*\in ih« (..indidiiK'v' tnurnamem 

in V^i||cii>M.id. C urai;ai> uilh 4 loial i>r p»inl>. 
^.iinMMing nl ciuhi wms. no l«\vrs and If drJ'^v 
i ufini (idler and Paul kcre^. iiImi Ruvoanv. tied 
lot vreond place vmh 17 pi«nl% and i ischer. 

I he American prodigj , .^d^ lourih »ilh M Pclrocian 
hj\ no» earned ihe nghi l<> challenge counircnian 
Mikhail Hoivinnik li>r lie world chanipioncliir m 


FOOTBALL RflMW <>\HKIII of Soflh ( aro- 
lina Stale and UOK MRtitSOS «l Ohio State 
led llw Iasi All-State to 4 IJ-* M<ior> ocer ihe 
\kesi in the All* A nierica howl game at HutTalo. the 
i jsi ccored lit'! .IS (lahncl, a future l.os Angeles 
Ram. plunged oser Iron the ane->ard line on a 
Uuaiiert'acV. sneaV. m the third |>etiod. 7 he \'«M 
came hack to take the lead late in Ihe third |>crind 
when lorn H.ill oi Minnesota ran 70 sards lor a 
louclidown after inicrccpimg a (lahricl pass and 
cssllege te.tmimie Sands Stephens tan the hall over 
liir a iwo-ptiini consersion ferguson (soted the 
most saluaMc pla>er of the ganiei raced IK )ards 
lor the final s..<>re in Ihe fourth period as the last 
asenged last sear's loss to the 'Acsi I or the htst 
time. Hig Ten contemporaries Vkoods liases of 
Ohio Slate and Murras Vkaritiaih ot Minness'i.i 
opposed each other as grid masterminds, ssiih 
Hates bOachmg the last and Skarinalh the SNest. 
OOiF JAl'kk Cl I’ll, hard pressed ht Bill) ( as- 
per s toui-iindsT-par iS7 on the final round. sh«n a 
pal 71 10 hnish wuh a 7i.hole total ol 2X1, lw.«s 
Strokes under Casper, to wm the S'a.tFki Western 
Open in Cli'cago. (iars I'laset. irsing lor his first 
tnumph Since the IfiSI Masters, faded on the last 
IS holes I” lie for third al 2Sh with I red Hawkins 
MURII MACMS/II IIM>SIHl»Mof{ajie 

If irardeau, Mo. ni tJe up a record fis c strokes in the 
tinal fotind to win the I .S. Women's Open at Msr- 
ile Heas'h- 7«.( (irf i‘u\i- lit Mis t indsirom, at 
2'. equaled Mickej Wnghi’s lf‘k leal as the voting- 
esl Open winner Jo Anr Preniice and Ruth lessen 
lied for ses'ond. two sirokes hack wiih a I ^-mer-par 
to* lor 72 holes Mrs. I indsirom. alter hse scat' 
without a victors, had planned 10 make this her 
last lotirnamcm hut conceded that she would now 
reconsider the ntalter 

HARNESS RACING IRMN l> \ I t (Slh^Ol set 4 
new worlii record for (wo miles on a hall-mile ir.ick 
wliile winning the V75,()<X) National Championship 
pace at Yonkers The hrilliani A-v car-old. convwned 
hv Ahraham Wilsker and Orivcr Charles King, was 
List ihrongli most ot the grueling race hut viepped 
home in a hlaring-l OS 4 A, breaking Scoilish Pence's 
recordnf4 1.12 ^sellnl'f^l N ts'ki's Jet wasa length 
and a hall hcliind Irvin Paul and had the same mar- 
gin over lavoriie Henrv 1 Adios av Kiiv.il Kick 
c lopped in loiirth 

DLKI KOnNM 1^2 llOi sli.ived a full second ol( 
Ihe irack record for the mile with a time of 2 INI' 
and won the VM>.747 Americaii-Nalional Mjiuniv 
trot at Sportsman's Park. W illiam Haughlon drove 
the stallion to a cnmfoiiahle sc-ven-lengih victors 
over laiprile Orhiier, making Owners Mr .inU Mis. 
Pal nil’s-nnaro ^2^.170 nclier Ihe same night 
Darn saI I passed Si I M.ic I ,iJ as AnierK'a's lead- 
ing monC) w inner among trotters hv winning a nule 
trot. Ihe ll-vcjr-old velccan collected lirvi monev 
of S2.ISI0 to hooM his earnings to $4<T. iJT com- 
p.vfcd t.- ^4<< 444 lor Sii Mac I ad 

HORSE RACING lAMIKXKINI II O' to 2). 
making -mlv Jus fourth siari. won tfie S |ftl,4<NI Jnsli 
Sweeps iJerh) m record time of 2 . oici the mile- 

aiid-a-hiin distance Ivee /a/ee /HI Mr. Howell 
Jackson's Ainencan-hreU. Anierican-owncO coli 
won tiiMipc's riclicsi race h> a shun liead lioiii the 
Irish coll Arctic Storm, tveo other .American own- 
ers liad horses in the Ivrsi four as Townsend Mariiii s 
Sehring finished Hurd and Kasmond (iuesi's lark- 
spur. the r.ivoriie. was fourih. 

NO mSlSllNli (SU.SOi ended Alfectionalels's 
sirina of Victories at sis hv winning the SJ'.flXt ( ol- 
Ircii S .ikes ,ii Monmouth Paik I arrv (iilligan r>vdc 
Mrs Menrs PhipPs's fillv over the five and a hall lur- 
loiv;s m I IH I 5 to he.ir tasorwe Anccivonavet) h> 
iw > .Old •> I’all lengths. 

MOTOR SPORTS BRCl I Met ARI N, a lofnicr 
New ^aland Rughv star, drove his < ooper-Chnias 
lo victory m the (iraml Pris ol Reims Mclarcn 
sped around the 2A0-mile course m 2 02. l. averaging 
12(1 iiiph. Ciraham Kill ol I ngland wav second, eight 
•arcoivds hack, in a II K M 

KfXil R PhNSKh of liladwync. P.i., driving .i 
C. Hiper- Tellur, set a one-lupcoursc record and lapped 


the held in win the feature race at l.invc Rock. Conn. 
Pervske had one lap of I 0» 4 arid ivmc olher Ups un- 
der I 04 to thorough!' eclipse (acorge Constan- 
tine's old record of I 04 l 

SWIMMING 1 1 n STll kl I N of Satv Mateo, Calif, 
broke his ow IV world record in lhe4(Kl.tiiciet mdisid- 
.ai iiieclley m Chicago Ihe Indiana I niscrsiiy 
Miphi'miife was limed in 4 4, lour seconds under 

his esiaWished mark of * AA.n set Iasi seat 

TENNIS KOBiRl A Al ISON. |g. oi ihr L.mver- 
Mt> 1.1 Alabama, playing with a ( onleder.iie flag 
siiiched to ihe hack o1 her itunks, upset lop-sceded 
< jtol Hanks ot Stanford I niscisiis h 4, I 6. (i 2, 
to win Ihc Women's Naiional collegial e lournunicm 
in St l.otiis. Roivcria. ranked I .l|h among I S. wom- 
en. broke a suing ol ihrec conseeuiisc uiumphs that 
Carol (nalionailv tanked llilil had huili m AAcsi 
I oasi compeiilion this spring- 


FACES IN THE CROWD 

ALVIN OOOM JR-. 
34, orBcitumoni. Icvas 
led Ihrgutihoul ihc Nj- 
iiiinal I cfl-handcrs golf 
lournunicni al (he (inlf- 
crcsi C'niinirv Club in 
Houstnn, fo (jIcl' fhc ft- 
'Ic vviih ti four-unJer- 
p.ir 376 for 73 holes. 
Odotn intends to turn 
pro afiiT J siv-monlh 
Imcli with the Arniv. 



TRACK A FIELD V NU I O S1 A U S won I'l of AO 
events to dclcai Poland in ll;e iniernalional meci in 
(. hicago Al Oerter made Ihc longest discus heave 
ever l2l>4 Icet HP/) mchev i, lo lead the k S. men to a 
fairlv easy vielory over the Poles The k S women 
did not fare as well, however, taking only four ot the 
111 events 

( k A AN(i. l‘/r>0O|siiipic silver medal winner and 
.1 senior at I ( I A, won Ihe National A -AL devatli- 
l< >11 championship m I ulare. Cal it.. wiihg.24u I'omis 
lor the Kl events Paul Herman ol Westmont ( ol- 
lege, the delenJing champion, and Sieve Pauly of 
Oregon State tmished second and third, wnh 7,673 
and 7.226 piunis resi'evtively. to earn 'Pots on the 
L S team that will meet Russia later this month 
S ang missed his chance lo hcliet R.vlet Johtvvuv's 
|y6() world decathlon record of X.6g.I points when 
lie slipped iH'li’w Idrm in both high hurdles and (he 

SIN klAI I).AN of North kevrea, for the second lime 
in three years, ran the 4(gJ.mcief in a flat A t >ccoiids 
al a 21 -nation track meet lield in Moscow . to hciicr 
hy lour-irnihs of a second the world mark set hy 
Russia'' Malta llkina ul IN A'f Bec.mse North korea 
IS not a mcmhcr ol the International •Amateur Ath- 
letic Icdcralion her last limes cannot he oflicially 
rccogni/ed. 

SlK'Hl I I -A/S nf I ranee csiablislied <i new w orld 
rccs'id for the '.iHhI-mcier run w nh a time' ol 7 4N 2 
m a special attempt in Pans. I he old record, 7 .12 K, 
was made in 1 n 56 hy I ngland's (rordon Pine Ja/v 
earlier this seat betlirvd Ihc world 2.lHKVineter matk. 

WRESTLING RkSSlA. having won the freestvlc 
le.im ch-impioiisliip Ijsi week, siimplelcd its Jonu 
nance ol ilic world amateur wrestling tournament 
in loledohy w inning three inilo idual lit Ics and Ihc 
(rrecii'Rom.in team competition with 4U points. 
Turkey was second with .1 1 poiiiis. Iiillowed h> 
Bulgaria with 20V) poinis Jmi Burke ol S.in f ran- 
CISCO tinished third in the |A4-piiund disisum and 
became the first -American lo win a medal m inter- 
national (ireco-Konian c i impel u ion. I he I S and 
J.ipan tied for visth place with eight pmniv. 

MILEPOSTS Dili) liOHIMjN SlANI I ) iMick- 
cv > ( (K HRANI . AN, one ol baseball'v hcvi catch- 
ers. m lake loresi. Ill Mickey played II seasons 
in the Anieiican League with (he Pluladclpliia 
A lb let 1 C sand TfcironTigcrsandhadalifciiriiehailing 
average of .'20. In IN'A Mickey became the pla.v- 
ing manager of Ihe Iigcrv and led them (ii their 
fiisi pennant m 2' vears. Ihe nest year ihev alvo 
won (he World Senev. Mickey was viHcd iiiii> the 
H.ill III ( amc m l'>47. IIis last job was av a wont in 
the (. loCago area for his old team, the T igers. 



JACKIE COOPER of 
-St \.iv ivr's H .S,. t oiiis- 

SllU SVSl-pt hiA lop-sccil- 
cd icamniulo. Micks'v 
Sclitid, t'lT Ihc courl to 
will ihc I Sl.TA Inlcr- 
sclioldsiic' chdiitpion- 
'lilps 111 WtlliJiHstOVS n. 
M.iss. J.ictsic anti Mick- 
c-v earlier took llicdoil- 
blc' title lor the sccoiiil 


SHARON FINNER- 
AN. Ifi, cTipr>cd more 
lli;in 10 ACL'oitds olV the 
I S. XlKl-nicicr ni.irk 
with 4 lime of III 1.1.7 
in (he -Sotiihcrn I’acilie 
A/M swimmiiig; meet 
in I os Aniiclcs. Sharon 
reecntiv siiiashs'd the 
U.S. l.'OO-meier and 
world 4(K)-rneler imh- 
vidu.il medley records. 



DR. BRITTON CHANCE. 
47. of Philadelphia won 
ihevsorldehaniptonship 
for 5-5-meUT class s.vil- 
boals III I ntilund. I>r. 
Chance. a |N,A3 0lsmpic 
iii'ld medal winner, uss'd 
.1 unigue porl lack tluii 
helped lo brin^ linn 
fTopi eighih lo sceinul 
postlion in Ihe Iasi race 
to L-Iincli lirst place. 



OOPED: C'RIAIkON SAl AN. ilic hard-liiek '.«ea'- 
• *ld. managed to lose another race this imic fisc 
dlls alter it took place The disquahlicaiion had 
noihmg to do with lugging in, the hahn ihai cost 
him the Jersey Derby and Bclni.ml Slakes Ihe (X-l- 
awarv Racing ( ommission milhlied his cictory m 
ilie I eon.ird Richards al Delaware P.i'k when .in il- 
legal drug was delected in a posirace iirmalssis. 

ncTiREO: (11 lA If K <il NDI Hll N. .Ig. of Belgium 
allci winning the world's major road r.ice. I c Alans, 
lor the lourih time (lendcbien and Phil Hill ol 
Santa Monica. ( ahf. won the classic rase in IN.Ah. 
I'lhl and again fast week (/endebien also teamed 
v'fiti coiinirsnian Paul I rcic lo vein in Inao 

SIGNED: IRANk HI OD. Aill.imisa sprinter and 
the lOU-yatd-dash world record holder, by the 
Pliiladelphia I agles of the N.iiion-il loolhall 
I cague. Biidd »as a former all -New Jersey tailback 
al Ashiii.v Park High School hut did r’ol p|av col- 
lege lociiball because his lather wanted him Acs con- 
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FRITZ FISHER. 3l). 
pIlL'IlCll .1 IWO-hlllCf .IS 
Vlichigun heal lapan's 
llosci Lnivcrsiis and 
won Ihc inicrcollcsisiie 
world senes 111 Honolu- 
lu. I islier, a lanky lefiv. 
hurled a series lolal of 
IH innings, sirus'k oiil 
33 and g.ivc up seven 
hits to he Silled Musi 
ValuaWe Player 


OR. J. CORDON BATE- 
MAN of l.onp Beaeh. 
falif.. lisliinv for while 
sea hass. pulled a sw itch 
in colcr and eaieh and 
landed a world-record 
.7.V7-pouiul hlack sea 
buss near L'aialinu Is- 
land- IJa'eiiian used 37- 
poond lesi line lo sur- 
p.iss ihe esiablished rce- 
onl h> 15 pounds. 





19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


LARDY DUDE 

Sirs: 

Bo>, that Jack Nicklaus is really great, 
isn't he! Yes sired He beat Arnold Palmer 
in winning his first professional tournament 
and so now he has become a "superstar." a 
"wonder man of golf." and “one of the 
most extraordinarily gifted players of the 
post-Hogan generation." according to your 
sensational Alfred Wright (7/nrl Big 
Strong Dude. June 25). 

Certainly it takes a line golfer to beat 
Palmer, but let's not go overboard in our 
lavish praises. I mean Jack Nicklaus had a 
good weekend and all that, but arc we going 
to put him in a class with Arnold Palmer 
already? Sheesh!! 

Alfred Wright is obviously not to he 
taken seriously, but I'm still having my 
name changed. 

J^CK Wrk-.ht 

Alexandria. Va. 

Sirs: 

1 liked your well-illustrated story about 
the National Open victory of Jack Nicklaus 
— with one exception. It dives not seem right 
that Jack should have been called "l>udc." 

E. J. Cranv 

Columbus, Ohio 
Sirs; 

As an American I have to wonder what 
reflection it will have on President Ken- 
nedy's physical fitness program when a 
rather plump fellow like Jack Nicklaus can 
most decidedly defeut a slim, trim athlete 
such as Arnic Palmer. 

J. J. .At PHONSl s Ml SfWICZ 
Scranton, Pa. 

Sirs: 

He ought to be called "Tierce" Nicklaus. 
(To save you linvking it up. tierce is bakers' 
parlance for “tub of lard.") And you can 
have him. He addresses every shot as though 
it were taking a major ciTorl of will to strike 
the ball, at long last. Though thoroughly 
sickened by sportswriters' hysterical adula- 
tion of Palmer, one cun still find pleasure in 
watching Arnic play, even when he is "otf." 

W. C. Fairciiiiij 

Oakland. Calif. 

TURNING WORMS 

Sirs: 

I am pcrsivnally fed up with golfers who 
claim that a leaf crashing heavily to the sand 
or an earthworm turning over in his hole 
ruined their concentration. .A prime exam- 
ple took place in the National Open when 
a good golfer by the name of Palmer be- 
came involved in such alibi-making. 


Can't y on just imagine Stan Musial refus- 
ing to step into the baiter's box in the ninth 
inning of a lied World Series game until the 
crowd was hushed, or Bob Pettit stubbornly 
waiting to shoot a free throw in the NBA 
championship game until the photographers 
had quit snapping pictures? These things arc 
a part of life, and if the golfers find them so 
overwhelming perhaps they should consider 
a change in vocation. Or better yet. why 
don't they just stop making excuses and 
start being honest? 

Baseball calls its mistakes errors, football 
calls them fumbles and tennis calls them 
faults. Why can't professional golfers be 
men and call a goof a goof? 

RoBIRT L. W'AlLfR 

Pana, III. 

ON BENDED LINE 

Sirs: 

I'm getting sick and tired of having sail- 
ing instructors, landlix'kcd mariners and 
now experienced yachtsmen promote the 
malicious myth that the boy scouts' square 
knot is a proper device for fastening two 
lines (ropes to you ) together ( Port / J Better 



Booting. June 25). Its very name belies this. 
Lines are bent together, not knotted, hence 
any device designed to do the job is culled 
a bend. To do it properly the bend must 
hold fast without binding, must never shake 
free and yet be easy to unfasten. Only the 
carrick bend (.see above) fulfills all these 
conditions- The square knot, which is more 
properly called the reef knot, fulfills none 
of them. It is correctly used only to put in 
reefs or tic shoelaces. (That's right, the 
"bow" in your shoe is nothing but a double- 
slipped reef knot.) 

John Sasiviksos 

New York City 
Sirs: 

“Six knots arc all you need." 1 doubt 
that. I do not think anyone who is much 
around sailboats would be happy unless he 


could lie a few more than the six knots you 
give in your article. 

There arc at least seven more knots c.ssen- 
tiul to "better boating"; 

Carrick bend, necessary in joining two 
heavy ropes. 

Bowline on a bight, essential in lowering 
a man. 

Timber and half hitch, essential in towing 
a spar. 

Strangle knot, essential in pulling a quick 
whipping on the end of a rope. 

Sheepshank, very necessary in quickly 
and temporarily taking the strain off a weak- 
ened portion of u rope. 

Running bow line, commonly used to snag 
things over the side. 

Figure eight, important in keeping a rope 
from unraveling until a whipping can be 
put on. Never an overhand knot. 

Rasivoi PH W'. Bannj.r 

Orange. Calif, 

WESTWARD HO 

Sirs; 

I have long been waiting for an article 
describing the wonderful National League 
team we have here in Los Angeles, and Wil- 
liam Leggett has done a magnificent job in 
creating one {L.A.'s Swift Set Sprints to the 
Top, June 25). 

Jack Coopir 

Glendale. Calif. 

Sirs: 

Fvery other issue of your magazine de- 
votes page after page to praise of either the 
Giants. Dodgers or whivever wins live games 
in a row in the National League. After iny 
Cleveland Indians swept a four-game series 
from the mighty Yanks and moved three 
games ahead in first place, only a few lines. 
Let's let the sports fan know about the sur- 
prise team of '62— the Cleveland Indians. 

Jot I. NFtULk 

Lorain. Ohio 
Sirs: 

f or a good sports maga/ine you sure have 
some dumb readers. William C. l.avery 
ll9tn Holt, April 23), probably liguring 
that 10 managers arc 10 times better than 
one. said that he will bet a two-year sub- 
scription to Sports li.i.i stratm) that the 
Chicago Cubs will finish at least fourth. I'd 
sure like to take that bet. because right now 
the Chicago Cubs arc fighting to stay out of 
the cellar. 

Then Dick Erickson and Peter Appicbom 
( l9iH Hoi t. June IS), both evidently hypno- 
tized by San Francisco fever, state that San 
Francisco will not only take the pennant, 
but win the World Scries, pointing out that 

. imnmtfj 
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The* wet eipctric sliave is the new 
uay to shave closer, faster, more com- 
fortably witli an electric shaver. 

And the way to pel a perfect wet 
electric shave is with ^ardley's famous 
I’re-Eleclric Shaving Lotion. 

It conditions your .skin for an elec- 
tric shaver the way lather and water 
sets it up for a razor bla<!(‘. All you do 
is slosh on Pre-Electric and keep add- 


ing as much htiion as necessary. The 
wetter the face, the belter the shave. 

W ith ^’ardiey Prc-Electric you help 
reduce excess skin oils aiul eliminate 
razor clog-up. ^ou get an easy glide 
without friction or irritation. 

^ou won't know how great a shave 
can be until you've tried the Yardley 
net electric shave. 

Better take the plunge. 


tlw DiKlgcrs hist iwo while Sun Kruncisvo 
was winning ihrcc. NV'cll, William l-CggcK 
hit ihc nail on Ihc Iwad. for it is the Dtnlgcrs 
who will win (he pennant in the National 
I.eagiie. 

HS RON 1 RISl 

North Holl>wood 

HELEN HIGHWATER 

Sirs; 

I partieulurly enjoyed your article on the 
St- Johns Ri\cr (.SVovi Bow Aiiioiig the //i- 
(ifinr/is, June 25). About 15 years ago a 
group of us in four inboard si>eedboats 
portaged from C\kou to Lake Helen— and 
ran down the St. Johns to Jacksorisillc. It 
was a bcuiitiful and mteresiing trip. 

Incideiilulty, the lake's name may be 
"Helen" oflicially — but buck then it was 
known as Hell 'n' lilu/es. and still is by 
Horidians. 

N-\OI \ I.. Scut LL 

Jacksons ille 
Sirs: 

Pliolographcr Richard Meek did a mag- 
niliccni job. 

SviN (iisrsssos 

Mcdlield. Mass. 

EXCELSIOR! 

Sirs; 

My father, l.oval f - Payne, an a\ id track- 
man who recently celebrated his 5()th class 
reunion at Oklahoma .State University, has 
made an interesting comparative chart of 
performances m his day and now. Allhougli 
the world and U.S. records are easily ob- 
tainable. the comparison of more average 
athletes is not so apparent. Dad has com- 
pared the 19 12 class with the I9ft2 Rig Eight 
conference meet and the Kansas Inlcrscho- 
lasticmeeiaiiddiscovcrcdlhal the high schoci 
south of tiKlay outdid the college athlete of 
50 years ago in every event except the 1(X)- 
vard dash. In five events Class A (enroll- 
ment 150 to 474) high schools better Class 
AA (over 475 students). 

The opinion of several qualified educators 
Dad consulted was that youth has pro- 
gressed as much mentally as physically. They 
attributed the higher, wider and faster feats 
to better training and equipment, liner 
coaching, more adequate nutrition, keener 
competition, more comix'tition and more 
interest. I would add to these the fact that 
my father and his brothers worked their 
way through college as did many of their 
contemporaries. This is certainly no longer 
necessary. .-Mso the interest of the nonpar- 
licipant in almost all sports has increased 
tremendously. 

Just imagine what the comparison of these 
records to llvosc of 2011 A.D. will be! Every 
buy an astronaut. 

Mrs. J vck Ncrii r 

Newark, Ohio 
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Vodka 80 Proof. Di$t. from 100% Grain.Gilbey'sOist. London Dry Gin. 90 Proof. 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. W.& A. Gilbey, Ltd.,Cin.,O.Oistr.byNat'IDist.Prod.Co. 



“The World Agrees On ‘Gilbey’s, please’!” because this smooth, dry, flavor- 
ful gin makes a world of difference in a drink. Taste why the frosty-bottle gin is 
a favorite in America and throughout the world. .And remember. . .GILBEY’S 


is the best name in Gin and Vodka. 


Gilbej^s Gin 




This is tobacco too mild to filter. This is pleasure 
too good to miss. This is CHESTERFIELD KING 
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